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Sheep for Mutton. 

We breed our sheep so that our lambs, 
which we feed the coming winter, may be 
dropped in Mareh and April. We would 
have them dropped earlier if it were not 
that they get too large. The large lamb 
sells at a discount. The lamb which weighs 
from eighty to -one hundred pounds sells at 
a premium. Some object to this season on 
account of ugly weather, but farmers usu- 
ally have more spare time, and can give 
their sheep better attention, which out- 
weighs the advantages of having them lamb 
in warm weather. Besides a lamb which 
gets a start before the hot, sultry weather 
sets in, as a rule, will do much better. 

As proper food is essential to life and 
development, I will offer a word on that 
line. We keep our sire housed, feeding 
himagrain ration of two-thirds oats and 
one-third corn three or four weeks before 
weuse him. We give our ewes good, fresh 
pasture if we can get it; cogether with rape, 
and for a ewe that will weigh a hundred 
pounds or over we give half a pint of grain 
a day, for three or four weeks before breed- 
ing. Grain to consist of half oats and halt 
corn in bulk. We turn our sire out with 
ewes at night and keep him housed through 


—_ 


the day. An over-worked sire will give very {| 


insatisfactory progeny. You will notice 
this inthe last lambs of the flock. They are 
nearly always inferior to the first. 

For our winter’s ration for breeding 
sheep, we give oats and corn, half and half, 
with clover hay for roughage. If we feed 
corn fodder we make the grain ration 
stronger with oats, and as the lambing sea- 
son approaches we make the grain ration 
about one-third bran. We don’t feed our 
sheep any roots winters, simply because, 
with our experience, we have come to the 
conclusion it doesn’t pay. If we have 
clover hay, we feed our mutton lambs a 
crain ration exclusively of corn. 1f we feed 
corn fodder, we put in some oats and a 
little bran. We may use self-feeders or may 
not. I prefer to feed lambs without the self- 
feeder, providing they are handy to the 
house, If fed on self-feeders they mustn’t 
be fed more than two months or two months 


anda half before put on the market if you |- 


would get the best results. 

\ lamb must be fed so as to grow from 
start to finish if the balance sheet is to show 
1 our favor. 


While the mutton sheep would seem to 
have a constitution as good or better than 
the Merino sheep, judging from the way 
the lambs stand up against winter blasts 
and adverse circumstances, still in our cli- 
mate they seem to be more susceptible to 
the parasitical diseases. Wecan only ac 
count for this on the ground that whatever 
s agreeable to the taste of man is also pro- 
ortionately agreeable to the lower insect 

In other words, the insects like 
at is good, and thrive better and mul- 
faster under good care and feed. 
‘a word here about the stomach worm 
h has proven so detrimental to mutton 
) in this country. 
« have come to the conclusion that the 
i. is not carried over through the winter, 
as generally conceded, in old pastures, 
carried through the winter with the 
sheep. Winter’s housing, winter’s 
ug and winter’s feeding make it very 
able for the worms to muitiply through 
inter. And when the sheep are turned 
fresh grass in the spring they physic, 
hese worms are carried off, and depos- 
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busy season of the year takes our time, the 
pasture fields are dried up, water supply 
neglected, often no dews, and thus the sheep 
| run down in condition, until they become an 
open gateway for the parasite world to come 
in and take possession. We should be very 
| Careful to have some growing crop, such as 
| Corn, rape, oats to turn our sheep on at this 
| Season, and thus bridge over the danger 
that otherwise would come. 
| The Northern States where the climate is 
| cool, and where small flocks are kept, are 
‘much more favorable for the keeping of 
mutton sheep than the, more southern por- 
tion of the States, where large. flocks are 
kept, and the weather more changeable, 
ard the heat more excessive. 

Let me urge the importance of our doc- 
toring the old sheep in the winter season, 
to get rid of the nodules and all internal 
parasites. And then we may look for 
strong, lealthy, money-making lambs. In 





| conclusion let me say, chonse the kind of 


sheep that we like best, then see toit that we 






as above. 

Acelista 12094, seven years old, bred and 
owned by C. M. Winslow & Son, Brandon, 
Vt. Record 9906 pounds of milk, 12.48 total 
solids, 3.77 fat, 421 pounds of butter. In 
summer, pasture 1} miles from the barn, a 
rough hill pasture, with a small night past- 
ure near barn, andarun of the meadows 
after haying. Six pounds of feed. In 
winter, all the hay she will eat, one-fourth 
bushel ensilage and six pounds feed. 

Belle Nixon 14705, four years old, bred by. 
E. B. Sherman, owned by E. J. Fletcher. 
Record 9383 pounds of milk, ‘12.27 total 
solids, 3.85 fat, 421 pounds of butter. Food 
and care same as others of Mr. Fletcher’s. 

Lilly Ayer 13994, five years old, bred by 
W. G. Tucker, Elm Valley, N. Y., owned by 
W. V. Probasco, Cream Ridge, N. J. Ree- 
ord 8477 pounés of milk, 4.23 fat, 409 pounds 
of butter. Food and care in summer, six 
pounds feed and pasture. In winter, hay, 
corn fodder and six to eight pounds feed 
daily. 









he planning of the various fields with 
6 Gops for each, the necessary improve- 
men@, aud making ready the implements 










parts of farm machinecy, keeping the 
parts always sharp or ready for use. 
Thew when something gives out in the middle 
of a biisy day in hay season, there is no time 
and patience. lost in making repairs. But if 
anything is out of repair, now is the time 
to mend it. The rule should be never to 
leave a dull or broken article lounger than 
necessary. Everything should be ready to 
use at a moment’s notice. Laying good 
plans ts hardly possible without system and 
bookkeeping., A pencil map of the farm 
and simple jottings in a notebook of the 
cost ad sales of the crop will be far better 
than nothing. The first of the year is a 
good time to begin. Whaever is used on 
the farm should be entered at market value, 
and heme labor should be reckoned at the 









going price. 


the wrong limb. Coarse-tooth saws do fast 
work, and the wound seems to heal all 
right. New grafts should be freed of 
sprouts from the stalk. If two scions were 
put in, and are living, one should be cut 
away, or the tree will be forked and likely 
to split -ome time. Not all the old wood of 
the stalk should be removed the first sea- 
son, or the shock may kill or check both 
tree and graft. 

Old orchards are a problem. It will not 
pay to graft them. Those worth saving 
should be trimmed closely and scraped, 
washing the trunks with strong lye or lime 
wash. Plow and manure next spring. 
Spraying also helps to renovate an old tree. 
Another way is what has been called ‘‘kill- 
ing gradually.”” The old tree is cut back 
recklessly without expecting the wounds to 
heal. The cutting stimulates fruiting and 
the tree gives a crop or two of nice, large 
fruit. Itis then cut away some more, and 
so on until the crops cease to pay, after 





which the tree is grubbed out. The method 
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breed right, feed right, and remembering 

that whatever is worth doing at all is worth 

doing right. S. H. Topp. 
Ohio. 


>> 
>>> 


Heavy Milking Ayrshires. 

None of the medium-sized herds can show 
better milking records than the Aryshire. 
The breed is, in fact, often considered the 
most profitable of all for milk production, 
the cost of feed being taken into account. 
An Ayrshire cow will rough it among hilly 
pastures and get a living where a Holstein 
or Shorthorn would be half starved. An ac- 
count of a recent official home dairy test of 
Ayrshires has been kindly furnished by 








1 the grass without number, and are | 
up by the young lambs as soon as | 


ommence to feed on the grass. The 
ions being favorable they multiply 
y, and this drain on the animal, with 
favorable climate, together with our 
(, enables the parasite to get the 

of the lamb, and he succumbs. 
sive the worm medicines to our 
ep through the winter, giving occa- 
a dose of gasoline, and thus eradi- 
‘gely the parasites before the sheep 
ned out, and so obviate in a great 
ive the trouble with our lambs. It 
e remembered that mutton sheep can- 
© satisfactory results when covered 
outside with ticks, red-headed lice or 
irasites. And the man who keeps a 
! sheep, thus infected, is entirely to 
External parasites can be so easily 
ed by dipping the sheep in any of the 
ass dips advertised on the market. 
sands of dollars are spent every year 
sheep raisers of the country in feed- 
_- ‘ese destructive parasites. When kept 
sa they must be kept as a luxury, as 
sno market in the world where they 

ning @ cent. 

‘© trying season of the year for the 
i sheep is June, July, August and 
* twentieth of September. It is the 
‘' year when sheep are most neglected 
“hen they require the most care. The 
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| cluding cows that have recorded over 





C. M. Winslow of Vermont, secretary of 
the Ayrshire Breeders Association, from 
which the following items are selected, in- 


eight thousand pounds of milk or over 
eight hundred pounds of butter in a full 
year’s test. 

Miss Ollie 12039, seven years old, bred and 
owned by L. S. Drew, South Burlington, 
Vt. Record 9924 pounds of milk, 13.93 total 
solids, 4.73 fat, 514 pounds of butter. In 
summer, good pasture near the barn and 
three pounds of feed daily. In winter, all 
the good hay she would eat, one-half bushel 
ensilage and six to eight pounds of feed. 

Durwood 12680, nine years old, bred by 
Charles H. Hayes & Sons, Portsmouth, N. 
H., owned by E. J. Fietcher, Greenfield, 
N. H. Record 10,701 pounds of milk, 15.07 
total solids, 4.05 fat, 506 pounds of butter. 
In summer, pasture and ten to twelve 
pounds of feed daily. In winter, hay, ensil- 
age and corn fodder with twelve to four- 
teen pounds feed daily. 

Cad’s Beauty 13606, six years old, bred by 
E. B. Sherman, Harrisville, R. I., owned by 
E. J. Fletcher. Record 8702 pounds of milk, 
12.76 total solids, 4.27 fat, 446 pounds of but- 
ter. Food and care same as above. 

Himona 13032, seven years old, bred and 
owned by E. J. Fletcher. Record 8765 





pounds of milk, 12.84 total solids, 433 fat, 
439 pounds of butter. Food and care same 


One other cow, Ponemah 13983, bred and 
owned by George H. Yeaton, Dover, N. H., 
gave 416 pounds of butter, but fell a little 
short of the eight thousand pounds o. milk. 
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Farm Hints for January. 
GETTING READY. 


Catalogues of seedsmen are the first 
prophecy of spring. They can be had now 
on application, and may be studied to ad- 
vantage these long evenings. There is no 
reason why orders should not be made out 
and tilled before the spring rush begins, 
thus insuring prompt and careful attention. 
Most farmers have saved certain kinds of 
seeds. Take account of stock and see what 
more will be needed. Some of the old kinds 
have been saved and replanted year after 
year, until they are badly run out and 
mixed. Time to get fresh stock and to 
study new varieties, with a view to find- 
ing something better. Great improvements 
have been made the past few years in some 
lines, especially in peas, shel] and string 
beans, tomatoes, turnips, sweet corn. If 
there is old seed on hand, a little of it 
may be planted in flowerpots as a test. 
Squash, melon, beet and most large thick 
seeds will stay fairly good three to ten years, 
but the per cent. that will come up grows 
smaller each year. ‘Too many farmers will 
wait till the last minute to order seeds, and 
then run to the grocery and buy whatever 
happens tobe in stock ; old seed often, poor 
seed usually, and a scanty list of varieties, 
but the eleventh-hour man should: never be 
a chooser, he must take what he can get. 
Particularly in buying flower bulbs, there is 
danger of getting worthless lots which are 
sold in stores and by irresponsible pedlers. 
It is safer to buy through well-known seeds- 
men, who are sure to have kept the bulbs in 
proper storage. No varieties of the bulb 
clasa will makea greater display with less 
trouble than the hyacinth and narcissus, 
both appealing to the sense of smell, as well 
as to that of sight. 





Under the head of “‘ getting ready ’’ comes 


WINTER MANURING. 
Winter hauling and spreading of manure 
saves time in spring, but should be done 
with sone caution. On nearly level land in 
sod it seems to be safe at alltimes. But on 
slopes there is certainly some wash, particu- 
larly on clay loams, which hold the water 
on the surface. During seasons when there 
ale many winter and spring thaws, with 
heavy rainfall at the same time, as some- 
times happens in New England, the slopes 
are washed very severely, and there is 
waste of winter-spread manure. There 
are fields on nearly every farm, however, 
which are adapted to winter dressing. 
Many farmers near the large cities haul 
manure from the city almost every work 
day in the year, and spread it directly from 
the wagon upon the soil or muw. The 
average cash cost is about $1 per large load. 
A medium-size, two-horse load will cover 
thinly abouf 2700 square yards, at the rate 
of sixteen loads to the acre. Long, strawy 
manure will cover a little more ground. Of 
course market gardeners use a much heavier 
dressing than this, but such a coverirg may 
du for grass, clover and grain. It is a bad 
plan to dump winter manure in piles in the 
field, some of the richness is wasted and 
the soil close to the heaps gets more than its 
share, while the rest of the field will be 
cheated when the partly leached manure is 
finally spread. 
ORCHARD ‘WORK. Be od 
Pruning is almost always in order, but is 
rather severe work in cold, windy weather, 
and there is some danger of splitting and 
tearing the wood by working on the trees 
when frozen. There ‘is plenty of fairly 
mild weather. It will pay to own one of 
the modern pruning saws, which, if kept 
sharp, will do very quick work, also a stout 
heavy pair of pruning shears. These are all 
the tvols that a small orchardist needs, but 
for young trees a long-handled pruner and 
a long-handled saw with curved blade will 
be handy, since with them the operator can, 
work without climbing. Saws with two 


‘no forks. 





cutting edges are a nuisance ; always hitting: 


to be preferred depends on the condition of 
the trees. Orders for young .trees should 
be placed now before the rush of business 
at the nurseries. It is a good plan to save 
some seeds of apple and other tree fruit and 
raise a few seedlings. When budded or 
grafted they will come handy to replace 
dead trees and for new plantings. A home- 
raised tree taken up carefully and reset the 
same day has advantages over boughten 
tcees, if grown straight and thrifty. It will 
grow at once and can be trained to suit. 
The best plan of. training for the Eastern 
States seems to be a straight, short trunk, 
with side branches at regular intervals, but 
Before leaving the young trees 
they should be banked up a little around the 
trunk tokeep mice away. The earth being 
frozen, snow may be used, tramping it 
down hard: The mice are especially 
troublesome with trees set on sod or bush 
land, and such need attention, or there will 
be many vacancies to be filled every year or 
two with new trees, thus causing labor, ex- 
pense and an orchard of uneven growth. - 
THE WOOD LOT. 

Plenty of winter work can easily be 
found, but the trouble is to find the work 
that pays best. Why do work that pays but 
fifty cents a day, if something better can be 
found? The high price of. stove wood this 
winter has made the problem a simple one 
for owners of large wood lots. Wood that 
sold for $4 per cord has brought $6 or 
more. The cost of cutting has increased a 
little, but not greatly, as compared with the 
better market. The labor cost of cutting 


and hauling is generally not far from $2 per | 


cord, which leaves $4 net for the wood, as 
compared with $2 net other years. No won- 
der farmers have been turning their wood 
lots into cash. Many a farm of a certain 
class is paying for itself in wood this winter. 
One result of the talk on forestry duting 
recent years isthat now and then a farmer 
is taking especial care. to cut his wood, so 
that the lot will soon come into bearing 
again. He leaves trees that will be valuable 


grow and fill the space of those cut away. 
On wet lands, he takes out first the birches- 
aldeis and other kinds that would other- 
wise soon decay and prove worthless, and 
he leaves the maples and pines to grow 
larger and take all the space. The use of 
cross-cut saws in. felling trees is becoming 
common. On good-sized trees skilled hands 
can do more work with saws than with 
axes ; the lower part of the trunk is saved 
instead of being left as troublesome stumps 
or wasted in chips. 
CROPS ALL THE YEAR. 

Winter farming under glass is profitable 
most seasons to skilled growers. The work 
is well liked by the boys. They find it fas- 
cinating to keep the soil at work the year 
through, and to stay in the cheerful, half- 
tropical climate of the steam-heated glass 
house. Most farmers, however, hesitate 
because of the heavy cost of a good green- 
house. Possibly some of these have the 
disposition and facilities for trying the 
mushroom crop, any dry, warm pit, cave or 
cellar being fairly suitable. The crop is. 
rather an uncertain one in the best of hands, 
but a good yield pays well. ‘The essentials 
area fairly even temperature, no water on’ 
the floor, no freezing, plenty of fresh stable 
manure and good mushroom spawn to plant. ' 

Great success has been reached in the 
cultivation of mushrooms by growers in 
abandoned mines about Paris. The average 
receipts per square yard are estimated six 
pounds mushrooms, worth ninety cents.’ 
Those who are not troubled with insects 
or diseases sometimes raise $2 worth per 
square yard. The cost is estimated per’ 
square yard, ten cents for manure, twenty 
cents ‘for labor, two cents for rent, total 
cost thirty-two cents. Some growers who 
cannot give mushrooms the even condi- 
tions obtained in these underground caves 
or mines, have been experimenting with 
mushrooms above ground, using a variety 
of wild mushroom, which iy much hardier. 
and does not require the preparation of 
special manure. The market price is lower : 
than for cultivated varieties, and the cost is’ 
much less. Prices in American. markets: 
average much higher than: those .quoted. 


' | Even some of the wild kinds’ sell quite: 


profitably in Boston or -New-. York, and-it. 
is quite probable that farmers ‘or -other 


- inexperienced growers could most profitably : 


ent with the “ Fairy King’ or-other 

wn ~vuri4ties. of American wild 
mushrooms. 

THE IDEA CROP. 

The oldest boy ought to take one of those 
popular short courses at a farmers’ college 
this winter. It will wake up his ideas, give 
him enthusiasm and teach him better ways 
in some lines of work. If he cannot be 
spared, then the “short course’”’ can be 
taken at home these long evenings when 
farm books, papers and bulletins may be 
read aloud and talked over. This is the 
time to cultivate the idea crop. 
It is often something of a joke, however, 
to call winter a leisure season. To realize 
the point, is only needed to watch the rou- 
tine of a sample January day on a modern, 
all-around farm. Upinthe morning at four 
to milk; tend cows and horses, start the 
milk team to town and do the small chores. 
Breakfast at seven, then haul wood and saw 
it for: market with steam outfit. In the 
afternoon haul apples to town and sell 
them; store cider. Chores begin again at 
five, after which the hired men go to bed, 
while the farmer goes down cellar and sorts 
and packs fruit until ten o’clock. This isa 
snapshot of asample day on a New Eng- 
land farm, lately visited by the writer. The 
owner had plenty of winter work in the 
wood lot alone, owing to the unusual de- 
mand for fuel the past season ; he had also a 
large milk route and many hundreds of 
barrels of apples and winter pears. He 
was trying in vain to find time to cut ice, 
build a new manure shed and dig out a 
larger ice pond. On such a farm, winter 
leisure is a very scarce article. 
The Latest in Plant Culture. 


Experiments with glass of various colors 
in greenhouses, as reported by a French ex- 
perimenter, indicate that nothing is better 
than plain uncolored glass. With violet- 
colored glass the size of fruit was decreased, 
the quality injured and the earliness re- 
tarded, although the number of fruit was 
greater. Other colors were injurious in 
every way. 

Some greenhouse experts predict that the 
time will come when the use of electricity 
will be common in the cultivation of various 
plants, such as lettuce, asparagus, tomatoes, 
cucumbers and radishes, under glass. Tests 
with electricity produced by an electric ma- 
chine, furnished through a net of metal 
suspended above the pots in which the 
plants were grown, had a decided effect as 
compared to plants grown in the common 
way. Turnips gained 107 per cent., potatoes 
seventy-six per cent., radishes fifty per 
cent., parsnips fifty-four per cent., cabbages 
forty-three per cent. and strawberries so 
treated ripened in twenty-six to thirty-three 
days, while under the ordinary conditions, 
the crop was fifty-four days in maturing. 


Interesting tests in packing grapes have 
been carried on at Kansas Experiment Sta- 
tion. The protection afforded against birds 
seems enough to pay the cost, which is about 
$1 per pound for fruit. The seasun for 
fresh grapes was lengtaened in days, as fol- 
lows, for the different varieties: Agawam, 
two, Brighton, fifteen, Concord, fourteen, 
Delaware, fourteen, Diamond, eight, 
Moore’s Early, twenty. With most varie- 
ties packing improved the condition of the 
bunches. In some cases the color and 
flavor were not so good, but were not af- 
fected enough to injure the market value. 
Experiments in the use of nitrate of soda 
on grapes, as tested in the south of France, 
show a great increase inthe yield without 
any decrease inthe quality of wine pruod- 
uee. 








-for timber, and also small trees that. will 
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The Farmers’ College of Maine. 

An institution well situated and wel 
equipped for good work is the Maine State 
College at Orono. The illustration shows 
the handsome grounds, and suggests the 
liberal area of good fertile farm land at the 
disposal of the experiment farm and station. 
In the investigation of fertilizers, forage 
crops and most suitable varieties of grain 
and vegetables, the work done here has 
been of very practical service to farmers of 
the Northeast. 

The college and experiment station are 
equipped with modern working appliances. 
The dairy hall has been recently remod- 
eled and is supplied with up-to-date dairy 
machinery. The dairy herd is housed in 
the largest of the four barns. The sheep 
barn, 120x20 feet, is of local design and is 
well adapted for its purpose. It now con- 
tains specimens of five different breeds. 
The greenhouses are large and well planned 
for purposes of investigation and instruc- 
tion. 

The poultry plant is considered more com- 
plete than that of any other agricultural 
college. The plant consists of one breeding 
house 150x16 feet, another 60x14 feet and 
many smaller breeding and brooder houses. 
The incubator room is well supplied with 
incubators of different makes. By means 
of trap nests the daily egg record of each 
hen has been kept since 1898, and the breed- 
ing of egg-producing stock has been based 
upon the data thus obtained. The work of 
the short period of four years has resulted 
in the decided improvement in the quality 
of the eggs produced, without detriment to 
the form or constitution of the birds them- 
selves. This experiment in breeding for 
eggs is, perhaps, attracting more general 
attention just now than any other work 
done here. The method is simply to breed 
from the largest egg producers, as shown by 
the records of the trap nests. 

The most popular departments of study 
are the winter short courses. The six weeks 
course in general agriculture and dairying 
begins Tuesday, Jan. 27. The three weeks 
course in horticulture begins Tuesday, 
March 10. The three weeks course in poul- 
try management begins Tuesday, March 31. 

Cost of living at Orono is rather low, 
prices of board and room ranging from $4 
to $4.50 per week. These short courses are 
offered to meet the needs of young men and 
women who intend to follow some branch 
of agriculture as a business, and who are 
unable to take a: longer course. It is not ex- 
pected to give anything like a complete 
training in the application of science to 
agriculture. It is possible, however, in ad- 
dition to imparting considerable informa- 
tion regarding the use of fertilizers, the 
feeding of animals, the practice of dairying, 
the management of poultry and the care of 
orchards, to give some views of the way in 
which agriculture is being helped by sci- 
ence. 
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Dairy Conditions Unchanged. 


Receipts of butter at Boston are moderate, 
with demand about as usual at this season. 
Arrivals Dee. 30 were 151,104 pounds, of 
which over two-thirds came in _ boxes. 
Strictly fine, fresh creamery brings twenty- 
eight at the outside quotation, but most lots 
are more or less defective, and sell a cent or 
more below the limit. Stored goods of best 
grade bring nearly as muchas best fresh 
made at this season. 

At New York the market is a little 
stronger for high-grade goods, the best 
quotation being 28} cents, although some 
dealers were willing to accept 28 cents. 
Trade is quiet, but is likely to improve now 
that the holiday season is over, while 
arrivals in sight are not heavy. Under the 
best grades qualities are irregular and 
holders ready to sell at former quotations. 
Fancy storage brings about 2 cents less than 
fine fresh-made. Receipts Dec. 31 were 5869 
packages. Receipts for the week were 
23,513 packages, as compared with 28,447 
packages last week. Exports, 200 pack 
ages. Receipts of cheese for the week were 
21,010 boxes. fxports, 11,251 boxes. The 
situation is promising, with a tendency up- 
ward, if present conditions hold. Exporters 
find cheap grades for their purpose rather 
scarce. The best reported sales Dec. 31 
were 14} cents for small colored of espe- 
cially desirable quality, with 134 to14 cents 
as ruling rates for fall made. 
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Provision Market Fairly Steady. 


Beef in good supply, and demand is mod- 
erately active with prices steady. Beef 
arrivals for the week were larger for export, 
being 129 cars for Boston and 48 cars for 
export, a, total of 177 cars; preceding week, 
199 cars for Boston and 67 cars for export, a 
total of 266 cars; same week a year ago, 126 
cars for Boston and 130 cars for export, a 
total of 256 cars. 

Pork provisions are lower on account of 
the heavy supply during the past month or 
so. But the number of hogs killed for Bos- 
ton market last week was only 30,000, com- 
pared .with 39,000 the week before. The 
present number, however, is much ahead of 
the record at this season last year. In 
markets of other cities the supply is about 
as usual. Total Western packing 545,000, 
compared with 575,000 the preceding week, 
and 595,000 two weeks ago. For corre- 
sponding time last year the number was 
675,000, and two years ago 550,000. For Nov. 
1the total is 4,015,009, against 5,180,000 a 
year ago, a decrease of 1,165,000. Some of 
the hogs sent to Boston are for export, as 
pork provisions, the amount shipped last 
week being valued at $165,000. Receipts 
Wednesday at leading markets show in- 
creased shipments of hogs, and prices tend- 
ing downward. 

Mutton and lambs are in liberal supply, 
and demand is dull with a downward ten- 
dency in quotations. Veals are in good 
demand and market not oversupplied. 

In New York hog receipts have been 
light, but no permanent change in prices, 
although the tendency during the week has 
been downward. The demand has been 
active for green hams and fair inquiry for 
cured hams for shipments. Buyers of meats 
here seem to expect lower prices after the 
holidays and following the lower prices of 
corn feeds. wy 


The Vegetable Market. 

Green vegetables are dull after the pass- 
ing of holiday trade, but prices have held 
quite firm. Good hothouse tomatoes are 
searce, and selling easily at high prices. 
Hothouse cucumbers are also scarce, al- 
though those arriving are of fine quality. 
Some of the cucumber and tomato houses 
will beclosed for the winter on account of 
the coal situation. The high temperature 
required by these two crops renders their 
cost excessive. 

Good celery is scarce. The Boston Market 
variety is considered of best standard qual- 
ity and sells above other kinds, but there is 
now little else on the market here. Lettuce 
is still bringing good prices. Onions are 
dull and plenty ot stock on hand. Squashes 
scarce; kale dull and low; string beans and 
peas higher. The market is firm for good 
Aroostook potatoes, and choice Hebrons 























BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS OF MAINE STATE COLLEGE. 
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bring 73 cents; other kinds in limited de- 
mand as quoted. The cranberry market is 
steady, with light demand. Cauliflowers 
are nearly out of the market. 

At New York the potato market is well 
supplied, and prices slightly lower. There 
is but little competition from imported po- 
tatoes this year. Onions are in light supply 
and firm at quotations. White cabbages are 
more plenty, but reds are in light supply. 
Brussels sprouts steady and tending up- 
ward. Hothouse lettuce firm and bringing 
full. quotations readily. Many lines of 
Southern vegetables are not up to standard 
quality, which fact helps the hothouse 
products. 
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Apple Receipts Larger. 

| The apple situation in Boston has not 
| essentially changed during the week. The 
| glut in foreign markets has tendency to ease 
home markets a little, but general quotations 
| hold unchanged. Fancy lots are perhaps.a 
little more in demand, because they become 
more scarce as the season advances, and 
some extra fine lots are sold at $3.50 to $4. 
Sands, Furber & Co. report purchase of 
carload of fancy Baldwins at $3.50. York 
& Whitney quote standard Baldwins at 
$1.50 to $2 and $1 to $1.25 for No.2s. They 
report increased shipments during the 
recent milder weather. No Russets wanted 
yet. This old variety seems to be gradually 
getting crowded out of the markets by the 
better flavored varieties, which are kept in 
cold storage and brought out in competition 
at the natural season for Russets. 

In New York apples are in liberal supply 
‘and demand weak. Fancy fruit from cold 
| storage quotes rather higher than rates 
| given in market reports. 
>—- 


Old Bones. 


** Them there is kittle-stewed, and these 
here. is tank-b’iled,” said the foreman of 
a bone-boiling establishment, pvinting to 
two piles jof old bones which had passed 
through the rendering process. ‘‘ Here’sa 
lot o’ shin-bone knuckles, all ready for 
burnin’. They’ll be chucked in with that 
pile o’ ribs, skulls and miscellaneous j’ints 
you see there in that corner, and all made 
into boneblack. 

‘“* The burners would like to have the best 
| quality of bones for their use, because they 
| get more charcoal out of ’em than they ken 
out o’ common bones. The boneblack they 
make they sell to sugar refiners. 

* But the best quality o’ bones is shins 
and thighs and forelegs, and we don’t waste 
no shins nor no thighs nor no front legson 
the bone burners nor the fertilizer grinders. 
They can’t pay more than $25 a ton for the 
best there is, and we ken sell all the shins 
we ken git for $40aton. Thighs is worth 
$10 aton to us, and every ton o’ front legs 
we bile fetches us not less than $30. 

** The manufacturer of knife handles, cuff 
buttons, collar buttons, bone jewelry, para- 
sol and umbrella handles, combs, tooth- 
brushes, hair brushes and all sorts o’ things 
that bone ken be used for, buy all the bones 
the country ken produce. The bones for 
buttons and knife handles mostly goes to 
Europe. 

** Fancy parasol handles is turned out 0’ 
sheeps’ legs, and some o’ the nicest ivory 
fans you ever see used to be trottin’ some 
old ram or ewe around the pastur’ lot. 
Sheep-leg bones polishes up slicker than 
any other bones, and ain’t so brittleas the 
shin bone of a cow or the thigh bone of a 
steer. 

** We collect bones from all over the coun- 
try. Every town or district has its enter- 
prisin’ citizen who is on the watch out for 
all the dead ‘critters that turn up in his 
bailiwick, and he is particular not te waste 
any 0’ the bones. A ton o’ pig iron ain’t 
worth more than a quarter‘’as much as a 
ton o’ the commonest kind o’ bones is when 
it is ready for the burner or grinder. 

“© We git a pint o’ good nestsfoot oil out 
of every set o’ shins and hoofs of a cow or 
steer. The liquor that’s left after bilin’ 
the thighs and shins makes as good sizin’ 
glue as a paper-maker ken git. We ken git 
enough marrow out of a carload o’ bones 
ta stock a store with bear’s grease. The 
best barber’s bear grease is made out 0’ 
the marrow of old bones.’’—Exchange. 

————-“.4+ > > __—_—_ 
Staple Crops for the Year. 


Final Government reports of special field 
agents show the acreage, production and 
value of the principal farm crops of the 
United States in 1902 to have been as fol- 
lows: 

Corz—Acreage, 94,043,613; production, 
2,523,648,312 bushels; farm value Dec. 1, 
1902, $1,017,017,349. 

Winter wheat—Acreage, 28,521,426; pro- 
duction, 411,788,666 bushels; farm value Dec. 
1, 1902, $266,727,475. 

Spring wheat—Acreage, 17,620,998; pro- 
duction, 258,274,342 bushels; farm value 
Dee. 1, 1902, $155,496,642. 

Oats— Acreage, 28,653,144; production, 
987,842,712 bushels; farm value Dec. 1, 1902, 
$303,584,852. 

Barley—Acreage, 4,661,063; production, 
134,954,023 bushels’ farm value Dec. 1, $61,- 
898,634. | 

Rye—Acreage, -1,978,548; production, 33,- 
630,592 bushels; farm value Dec. 1, 1902, 
$17,087,963. 

Buck wheat— Acreage, 804,889; production, 
14,589,770 bushels; farm value Dec. 1, 1902, 
$8,654,704. 

Potatoes—Acreage, 2,965,587; production, 
284,632,787 bushels; farm value Dec. 1, 1902, 
$134,111,436. 

Hay—Acreage, 39,825,227 : production, 59,- 
887,576 tons; farm value Dec. 1, 1902, $54°!,- 
036,364. 

















Tobacco—Acreage, 1,030,734; production, 
$21,883,936 pounds; farm value Dec. 1, 1902, 
$80,472,506. 

Flaxseed—Acreage, 3,739,700; production, 
29,284,880 bushels; farm value Dec. 1, 1902, 
$30,841,661. ‘ 
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Canada’s Growth as a Grain Producer. 


A Canadian correspondent of the Lon- 
don Financial News observes that ‘the 
record wheat crop which has been harvested 
this year in Manitoba andthe northwest 
provinces, will not merely fill the pickets of 
Dominion farmers, but will raise issues of 
far-reaching importance all over the Amer- 
ican continent. Practically it foreshadows 
a radical disturbance of the wheat markets 
of the world, and more directly of the British 
market. Already the proportions of Amer- 
ican and Indian wheat which find an outlet 
in Europe are being upset by the increas- 
ing competition of Canadian grown cereals, 
and the opinion of those best qualified to 
judge is that the Dominion supply will in- 
crease steadily till Canada achieves her 
boast of being the granary of the empire. 
The farmers of the Western States are al- 
ready looking with angry and jealous eyes 
on the success of the wheat raisers in the 
North, and are preparing for a campaign 
against the tariff revision which is already 
being demanded by Dakota millers; for the 
American farmer knows he has eventually 
to face not merely competition in the 
world’s market, but actual invasion of his 
own territory. 

‘© A harvest of 100,000,000 bushels from 
the whole Dominion, as against last year’s 
88,000,000 bushels, is not too sanguine a pre- 
diction. Last year, for the first time in 
history, the Dominion became an important 
competitor of India and the United States 
in the British market. Out of her whole 
crop. of 88,344,000 bushels, she sent to the 
mother country 26,117,530 bushels of wheat 
(as against some 10,000,000 bushels the year 
before) and 1,086,648 barrels of flour.. The 
largest. harvest and better transportation 
facilities of 1902 will make the export to 
England. much greater this autumn even 
than in 1901. The whole area of fertile land 
in Manitoba is 25,000,000 acres,{and of this 
only 2,952,000 acres were cultivated{in 1901. 
Last year, however, with a crop of 50,500,- 
000 bushels, the elevator capacity of the 
Manitoba grain inspection district was only 
23,000,000 bushels.”’ 

a oe 
Brewers and Distillers’ Grains. 


In the preparation of alcohol and whiskey 
corn is largely used, because the starch con- 
tained in it can be readily fermented to 
alcohol by means of maltand yeast. In this 
fermentation as much of the starch is 
changed to alcohol as possible, while the 
gluten oil and fibre are unchanged. The 
residual grains, after separation of the alco- 
hol, are dried and sold as cattle foods. 
They have much the same composition as 
gluten feeds. They have not been used 
much in this State until within a year. 

Brewers’ grains consist almost entirely of 
barley which has been malted and the malt 
sugar fermented with yeast to produce 
alcoho! in beer. Brewers’ grains, as a rule, 
are not so thoroughly transformed cinto 
alcohol as distillers’ grains, while barley 
has more hull than corn, so the refuse is 
more fibrous ané@ contains less protein than 
distillers’ grains. The value of the grains 
of both classes is dependent upon the care 
with which they have been handled after 
the separation of the alcohol. They sour 
readily while in the moist condition and 
therefore must be dried as quickly and 
thoroughly as possible, or they will be un- 
palatable. {[n the claims now made by the 
distillers, a prominent point is made of a 
new and improved process of drying, so 
apparently they are wide awake to the 
necessity of palatability in order to sell 
their goods. Pror. F. W. MORSE. 

Durham, N. H. 
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Studying the Wood Lot. 


At the Worcester meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association, R. T. Fisher, 
field assistant of the National Bureau of 
Forestry, spoke on the cultivation of wood- 
lands and reclamation of waste lands by 
forestry, with especial reference to the 
needs of the New England farmer. Mr. 
Fisher emphasized the individuality of the 
woodland problem of each farm, its depend- 
ence upon the local conditions and the de- 
sires of the proprietor. As an illustration, 
he cited a case where a number of gray 
birches of no value were stunting a prom- 
ising stand of young pine. The obvious 
need in this case was to cut out the birches 
and give room forthepine. Very often, he 
said, when wood is gut the stumpage is left 
too high, thereby preventing a new growth 
from coming into active life. 
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Farmers Should Rule Granges. 


Ludlow Grange 1s one of the most pros- 
perous granges in Vermont, and ha3 been 
organized less than three years and has 175 
names enrolled ; has had two deaths and six 
demits and instructed aclass of thirty at 
last degree meeting, Nov. 26. There is one 
unfavorable feature in nearly allgranges. I 
find there is more taste for amusements than 
for. agricultural topics. Members seem to 
forget that agriculture is the basis of all 
business and that noone can exist unless 
farm productsare raised. In nearly all large 
towns farmers are in the minority in grange 
as well as town matters, and farm matters 
are laid aside for other topics. 

Ludlow, Vt. S, S. M. 








‘Literature. 


Although the memoirs of ‘‘ Captain Mack- 
lin,” by Richard Harding Davis, can hardly 
be ranked the equal to much that that pop- 
ular author has written, yet the book con- 
tains a special individuality that is both 
pleasing and novel. The hero of the novel 
isa hot-blooded, impetuous youth, born of 
the family of Macklin, whose honor on the 
battlefield is irreproachable. As the last of 
his family he seeks the soldier’s path in life 
and starts in at West Point. Dismissed 
from the United States Military Academy 
there because of disobedience of rules, he 
seeks to become a soldier of fortune. As- 
certaining that there is trouble in Hon- 
duras he departs for the scene of 
conflict. Arriving at his destination 
Macklin soon becomes involved in the 
rebellion against the rule of Alvarez. Join- 
ing in with General Laguerre, the young 
soldier is appointed captain and soon ex- 
periences the sensation of being under fire. 
The reckless daring of the man results in 
narrow escapes. After General Laguerre 
assuines the power of president the real 
hard fighting begins. A force is formed to 
attack the general’s army, and Captain 
Macklin’s men are betrayed into the hands 
of the enemy. The story has steadily 
gathered in interest and intensity to this 
climax. The escape of the hero, his subse- 
quent home coming and his endeavors to 
become a business man, are all events which 
sustain the interest to the close. 

The impression may be gleaned that the 
situations ‘are unreal, but that can hardly 





be true in view of the innumerable won-_, 


derful events which take place so fre- 
quently in South and Central America. 
But Captain Macklin hardly seems true 
to himself in his love affairs—for of course 
the story does not lack what is commonly 
known as ‘love interest.”” Why Captian 
Macklin should at one time devote so 
much time to the young ladies and then 
fail to court the love of his cousin 
whom he protests he adores is. not quite 
clear. But the book is pleasing reading, as 
it must needs be, written as it is ‘in Mr. 
Davis’ spirited manner. Although the 
atmosphere is war, the reader is spared 
harrowing details—as in the case of the 
author’s previous books. The character of 
General Laguerre is lovable as well as dis- 
tinctly typical of the soldier of fortune. 
Next to Captain Macklin, he is the most 
interesting person in thebook. Aiken, who 


*! is somewhat of a villain, is a general contra- 


diction of principles, and he surprises one 
by his spasmodic burst of loyalty to his side 
of the contest. Written in the style of 
memoirs and in the first person, the book 
presents a vivid picture of rash impetuos- 
ity of youth and. the blind faith. of a good 
‘man. 

The character.of Captain Macklin is a 
new creation and shows the results of the 
author’s gift in delineating personalities, 
but the events which concern the hero’s life 
are not equal to. the’'demands of the hero’s 
individuality. Instead of developing the 
character the scenes serve rather to cast a 
lot of rather cheap notoriety over Captain 
Macklin, exhibiting his crudeness and un- 
restrained passions. In this respect the 
book may be somewhat of a disappointment, 
although it will afford the means of passing 
a few pleasant hours. [New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. ] 

A new book by the author of ‘‘ The 
Martyrdom of an Empress”? is sure to have 
a cordial reception, and the views behind the 
scenes which the anonymous author asserts 
are true cannot fail to hold the attention of 
the reader, both by reason of the character 
of the information disclosed and the fasci- 
nating manner in which the book is written. 
\ Told in the first person, the author gives an 
account of the varying experiences through 
which she and her husband passed first in 
Egypt and later in America. The time at 
which the opening scenes of the book are 
laid is just after the Arabi Pasha rebellion 
in Egypt when the Khedive was desperately 
clinging to his tottering throne, while the 
British army of occupation had become so 
unpopular as to cause all foreigners in 
Egypt to be held in distrust by the natives. 

The writer describes herself as ‘‘a child 
of the antique French patrician type, most 
capable of loyalty and heroism,’’ born in 
luxury and wealthy in her own right, proves 
herself a most efficient wife to her husband, 
who is engaged ona secret mission. With 
her penetration and executive ability she 
anticipates many a treacherous attempt on 
the part of enemies to entrap her husband. 
The views behind the scenes at this time, 
when international intrigue and diplomatic 
strife in Cairo were occupying the attention 
of the powers, cannot but interest all tuose 
who watched England’s efforts to keep the 
Khedive on the throne. The writer presents 
a charming picture of the Khedive’s wife, 
mother of the present ruler, the latter having 
been a little fellow at the time. The 
Khediviah or Vicereine, as she was gen- 
erally called in Cairo, was a remarkable 
woman, who modeled the home on tbe 
European plan rather than the Oriental, 
thus creating a real home atmosphere which 
is so lacking in the East. Concerning court 
functions and society life among the royalty, 
the reader will doubtless find full and com- 
plete discriptions, as well as native customs. 
One event, especially delineated by the 
author, is that of a wedding, which makes 
fascinating reading. In the midet of court 
intrigue there is a relieving sense of humor 
manifested by the writer, which enlivens 
the pages of the book, which are laden 
with ominous clouds. Financial difficul- 
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that the remainder of the wealth has van- 
ished and there ensues a struggle with pov- 
erty. For one born in affluence and in 
ignorance of even dressing one’s self the 
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acters become familiar, even dear to 
reader, especially the judge, ni 
Yankee Doodle.’”? He is ever deliciously 
original and most natural. There are others 
who excite our sympathy, but most of all 
will our admiration go out to the plucky 
author who fights bravely for her dear ones. 
The literary style is clear, comprehensive 
and witty, pleasingly devoid of elaborate 
flourishes. Those who are familiar with 
society in Cairo at the time uf Tewfik 


ences not so well comprehended by the less 
fortunate. However, the book is written in 
such a way that its contents may be under- 
stood, and doubtless there is not a little in- 
formation of value to the student. The 
gracious personality of the author pervades 
the book, and in giving us the benefit of her 
wide experience she has added an uncon- 
scious sermon, that of loyalty and heroism. 
|New York: Harper & Bros. Price, $2.25. ] 

Gracia Kasson and E. Tschantre, Jr., 
have combined in producing a most attrac- 
tive book for young children, entitled “ Tin 
Tan Tales.”” From the introduction we 
learn that 

The Tin Tans are a funny folk, 

They eat and sing and dance and talk; 

They live in kitchens and in rooms, 

Are made of saucers, cups and spoons; 

Of teapots, forks, tomato cans, 

Of clocks, pie-rollers, pots and pans. 

And so on, but, 

AS soon as you enter the kitchens and rooms, 

They dissolve into common saucers and spoons. 

The tales are written in verse and describe 
the wondrous doings of ‘‘ the Cups” who 
go swimming, ‘‘ Mr..and Mrs. Lamp” who 
dance, “the Smoky Candlestick,” ‘ Tea- 
kettle Jim,”’ ‘‘ The Sleepy Soupbowl,”’ “‘ The 
Wicked Flatiron,’’ etc. Made with durable 
bindings and of paper not easily destroyed, 
this book of fanciful verses, with its elabor- 
ate colored illustrations of the English style, 
will delight the hearts of the imaginative 
youngster. Of the verse and the pictures, 
the latter are much to be preferred and, in 
fact, tell the story in themselves, but then 
the lines rhyme and that is about all chil- 
dren are supposed to demand. This is one 
of the many books imported by E. P. Dutton 
& Co. of New York, which occupy conspicu- 
ous places on the jevenile counters of all 
first-class bookstores. 

Those who have read ** The Column,”’ by 
Charles Marriott, will weleome ‘* Love With 
Honor,”’ by the some author, a story that is 
quite as free from conventionality as its 
predecessor. The present novel opens in a 
decidedly vigorous and unhackneyed man- 
ner, with no long, descriptive passages about 
the hero’s antecedents. These appear inci- 
dentally asthe narrative proceeds, and we 
start at once with a young man on his 
Quixotic travels to see and reform the world 
after a long apprenticeship at an uncon- 
genial-business. In the course of hts wan- 
derings; he falls in with some strange 
characters, that are depicted with 
a life-likeness that gives each one 
a distinct: indiviauality. The incidents 
‘are never extravagant, though they 
are unusuai, and the plot, without being 
intricate, is constructed in an artistic 
way that the cultivated reader of fiction 
will heartily appreciate. The elements of 
surprise and suspense are not wanting in 
this book, and the heroine brings it to an 
agreeable ending in an unexpected fashion 
that is refreshing. Mr. Marriott’s style is 
suggestive of George Meredith, and he 
shows often a felicity of phrasing that is 
striking. .As a picture of certain phases of 
life in England at the present day this novel 
is not likely to be surpassed immediately. 
{New York and London: John Lane. | 

Who has not:felt the grandeur of the land 
of the pyramids and_ the sphinx, the impos- 
ing tombs of the once mighty rulers? Next 
to visiting the scene of the deeds of these 
historic personages of Egpyt is the reading 
of authoritative books of the subject. As 
one reflects on what is lett to us of the time 
of the Pharaoh, it seems as if these mighty 
men could never have been boys, with hot 
and passionate hearts filled with restless 
longings. George Ebers has given us many 
romances of this land through which the Nile 
winds its way, but in this great profes- 
sor’s books it is as conquering heroes that 
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boy ruler, impetuous, hot-tempered, haught 
and ambitious, beating out his life against 
the growing power of the priests. For him 
there can be no compromise—there must be 
but one power to rule the country—either 
he must rule or the priests. This is the 
struggle which is so vividly piesented in 
this work of a heretofore unfamiliar Po- 
lish author. Eleven centuries before Christ 
when Rameses XII. was the ruling pharaoh, 
the guiding intellect of Egypt was dual, the 
priests sharing in the glory and power. 

The story. of the rivalry is told by the 
author in all its detail—at times tiresome 
reading, but with a wealth of incident 
which shows him to be a master hand. 
The struggle of the young pharaoh from 
the time when as a prince he soughi the 
command of his father’s army is presented 
with force. We have the story of his 
domestic live, when he had for a mistress a 
Jewess, we see him when his father is 
dying, with an empty treasury to leave be- 
hind him. Then as the head of the state 
he is again confronted with his rivals, the 
priests. Not possessing tact he makes open 
enemies of his powerful opponents, and at 
last the priests triumph in his death. 
What would have been the result had this 
pharaoh lived can only be surmised. As it 
was, a new line of rulers was chosen at his 
death, the head of the priesthood being 
chief. 

Mr. Gloyatski has presented a picturesque 
panorama of ancient life in Egypt, and in 
Rameses XIII., the younger man, who 
became ruler, he has a many-sided hero. 
The same restless yearnings and desires 
which possess the ambitious men of today are 
found embodied in the characters of centuries 
ago. Throughout these changes the Sphinx 
watches, ever unscrutable and wise, and it is 
in its own self a most fitting relic of the 
times. 

The autkor’s literary style, as we are 
able to judge frcm Mr. Curtin’s excellent 
translation, can hardly be termed unpre- 
tentious, in fact, it is in places obscured 
by long sentences composed of many phrases 
and clauses. The language is, for the most 
part, well chosen, and there are graphic 
passages and vivid descriptions which arouse 
the greatest interest. There is in this 
romance a fund of information concerning 
the life of the times. It is not a book which 
will be chosen for light reading, -but it is 
both enlightening and _ entertaining, al- 
though unlike the novels of the day. Glo- 
vatski, like his fellow compatriot, Sienkie 
wicz, lives principally in Warsaw, Poland, 
and has written considerably. We may ex- 
pect to see more of his worksin the English. 
| Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.50. 

In Matilde Serao’s new novel, “ The Con- 





the Eternal City. Heisa young politician 
from the South who is elected a member of 
the Italian legislature, and goes to Rome all 
alive tothe glories of the ancient capital 
and full of fond anticipations of his life 
there, which are, alas! not to be fully real- 
ized on account of his own folly and too 
ardent temperament. He makes a success 
in his first speech in parliament and be- 
comes the lion of the hour, but he eventually 
resigns his place in the house, owing to 
complications which would have led to the 
dishonor of the wife of a prominent official 
if she had yielded to his blandishments. He 
returns home: well-nigh penniless, leaving 
debts behind him that he cannot pay, and 
his future is left to the imagination of the 
reader. All this is set forth with the 
author’s remarkable skill in word paint 
ing, and with a force and vitality that 
compel attention. There are no moral 
reflections or digressions in this story, and 
it marches on with the assured step of one 
who is confident of an ability to reach a well- 
considered and rational conclusion. There 
sometimes seems an excess of de- 
scription in these pages, but it is 
all relevant, and modern Rome is re- 
produced w.tn a poetic realism that never 
degenerates into prosaicism. The scenes 
illustrative of parliamentary life are con- 
vincing, and the characters have a natural- 
ness that indicates careful study uf existing 
types. The writer of this enchanting piece 
of fiction has wonderful powers of observa- 
tion which have never been more generous!) 
displayed than they have been in this vol- 
ume. The hero in his strength and in his 
weakness is drawn with genuine insight, 
and the woman he loves and who is the 
cause of his downfall is a creation with no 
exact counterpart in the novels of the day. 
She plays a strange part in using him asa 
platonic confidant until he is guilty in 
thought, if not in deed, and then makes a 
confession to her aged husband who brings 
matters to a climax with wise diplomacy) 
and real manly feeling. In none of her 
previous works has Madame Serao ex- 
hibited more jeffectively her undoubted 
genius as a novelist than she has in ‘“ The 
Conquest of Rome,”’ a captivating narrative 
from beginning to end. [| New York: Harpe: 
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Poultry. 


Fine Points in Marketing. 
\ New York State correspondent objects 
, the method of artificial feeding, recently 
‘escribed in this department, as being cruel 
,nd unnatural. This impression might be 
-ained by reading of the process, but in 
practice it appears that machine feeding in 
the hands of an expert is painless. In fact, 
the birds seem eager to be fed. Beginners 
ire likely to misjudge the amount required 
and to choke or overfeed, or to feed when the 
previous dose has not all passed out of the 
crop. But skilled feeders perform the oper- 
ition very quickly and smoothly. No doubt 
but that the machine-feeding process has 
eome to this country to stay, as the specially 
fattened poultry brings very much more in 
the markets than ordinary stock, and sells 

very readily to ahigh class of trade. 

Besides the improvement in fattening, 
crowers of market poultry are studying the 
best methods of killing, dressing and fin- 
ishing. 

Cutting off the head means a decided loss 
in appearance, some loss in weight and 
harder work in picking. A stab in the roof 
of the mouth is the proper method. It 
bleeds the fowl well, and the feathers can 
be got off before the carcass stiffens. It is 
the method at all large establishments, even 
when the meat is to be canned. Make the 
cut crosswise in centre of mouth between 
eyes and ears and also jab upward to the 
brain. Pick at once, removing feathers 
from breast, tail, back, wing-butts, neck, 
fluif, rest of wings, in order named. Finish 
the scattering feathers and remove pin- 
feathers. Entrailsand heads are not usually 
removed, but for a choice nearby trade at 
retail, it wil! pay to dress nearly ready for 
the oven. Selling value is injured by scald- 
ing poultry for the best markets. But to 
scald and skin the feet and legs improves 
appearance. Torn skin should besewed with 
white thread. The carcass should be thor- 
oughly cooled in cold water. For retail 
trade each fowl should be wrapped in stiff 
paper or put in a pasteboard box. 


Producers of high-grade poultry meat 
must learn to improve its attractiveness by 
shaping. Shaping troughs and boards can 
be used by anybody after an experiment or 
two. High-grade poultry in France and 
England is always shaped artificially. At 
the Canadian stations when the chickens 
have been picked, the shaping-board or 
trough is used. That may be a board six 
inches wide, placed against a wall at an 
angle of about ninety degrees, or it may be 
a V-shaped trough. The chicken’s legs are 
placed beside its breast and the stern pressed 
into the angle of the trough breast down. 
A weight, such as a glazed brick, is placed 
on the fowl’s back, and another brick placed 
beside the bird to keep it in place till the 
next bird is placed in position. The weight 
should be enough to slightly crush the 
breastbone, but not to break it, and it re- 
mains until the carcasses are cooled and set, 
after which they are packed in crates and 
shipped to market. 


In France, the fowls are wrapped after 
plucking and still warm ina piece of fine 
linen cloth, and then in a coarse cloth or 
canvas about 12x18 inches, with holes for 
tying along the edges. The legs are drawn 
up each side of the breast and the cloth 
tied very tight with cord passing through 
the holes, working from stern toward tbe 
head. The fowl is then dipped in cold 
water and remains in the cloths twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours. All these are une 
points in marketing of fancy poultry, and 
are a good distance beyond ordinary com- 
mercial methods. They are adapted for 
those who are determined to produce the 
very best, and who know how to. sell it 
when produced. These are the “lucky” 
fellows, who skim the cream of profit. 

American Goose Livers. 


Last spring a truck farmer living near 
Washington asked an acquaintance, who is 
an amatuer agriculturist, if he knew any- 
thing about the production and market 
prices of pates de foi gras. His attention 
had been attracted to the subject by a news- 
paper story describing the extraordinary 
richness of the French pates and the high 
prices paid for them. 

This farmer had the facilities for just 
such a trial, and his success is described in 
detail in a New York daily paper. Ten 
mature, healthy geese were separated from 
the flock, wing-clipped and shut up ina 
yard perhaps forty feet square with shelter, 
in which they had aponenypen’. perhaps 
a dozen feet across. r a time they were 
fed liberally with corn and chopped green 
things like cabbage leaves, grass, etc. This 
was a preliminary process to the forcing one 
subsequently adopted. 

Under these conditions they remained 
lively and perfectly healthy, and throve 
vonderfully, having outgrown their breth- 

en at large by atthitd:i the short space of 
ilfasummer. On Sept. 1 their treatment 
vas changed. 

(he birds were separated and each penned 
ip by himself in a ridiculously small space. 
‘he floor was of sand and gravel. This 

ose corral was in a quiet spot, away from 

i» daily movements of farm life. 

rhe foreing process now began, mainly 

ong lines supposed to prevail in the for- 

<n trade. Each goose had a small feeding 
ugh, Each one was watered once a day. 
‘irst and last several different kinds of food 
re tried in this experiment, but event- 
'y finely ground corn meal, wet with milk 
en there was sufficient, otherwise with 

‘rin water, was adopted as the cheapest 

{ most effective. Cooked meal was not 








(he whole trick consisted first in keeping 
‘ soose perfectly quiet and his pen thor- 
-lily clean; and, second, in keeping the 
‘se constantly full of the corn meal. He 
‘ss fed even in the night time. No resort 
‘s had to the alleged foreign method of 
“"cing the food down his throat willy- 
‘iy, and none was necessary. 
‘are was exercised not to overfeed the 
‘ese, They were fed just to repletion and 
"0 more. By this method feach bird was 
‘ealy for the trough every time food was 
“irown in, and invariably picked up the 
‘ast bit. Throughout the process they ate 
4s willingly as hogs shut up for fattening. 
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‘They grew enormously under this treat- 
ment, but toward the end very dull and 
lethargic, so much so that occasionally one 
would lose his balance and roll over on his 
back, and be wholly incapable of recovering 
his feet without assistance. 

They ceased to gain in weight about 
Thanksgiving time and were killed. The 
entire cavity of the body appeared to be 
filled with liver and not much else except 
the greenish fat in which it was incased. 
The heart and other organs were dwarfed 
out of sight. The liver weighed two pounds 
and three ounces, about one-eighth of the 
bird’s weight. 

The carcasses were sold eat a hotel at $2 
each and $3 each for the livers, a total of 
$50 for the ten geese. Without specific 
figures the farmer is confident that there 
will be enormous profit in the business, 
even though prices should greatly fall off 
from the special: rate paid him. He has 
been informed that his goose livers are 
equal to the imported article in every essen- 
tial particular. 





Poultry, Eggs and Game. 

Under date of Dec. 31, W. H. Rudd, Son 
& Co., writeas follows of the Boston mar- 
kets: High prices for most lines of poul- 
try have made trade slow for anything but 
fancy lots. Choice broilers sell as high as 
20 cents on orders, but quotations are 
extreme. Old lots run as low as 18 
cents. Most nearby chickens are too hard 
and staggy to be classed as good roasters 
and bring little more than the rates for old 
poultry. Ordinary lots as received for this 
vicinity, 18 cents is on the extreme top quo- 
tation. Broilers have a wide range accord- 
ing to quality, those weighing 2} pounds 
each, or five pounds per pair, range from 15 
cents to 20 cents, according to quality and 
size. 

A limited demand is noted for squab 
broilers at 90 cents per pair. Fowl, dressed, 
13to 15 cents. The market for fowl holds 
steady, with fair demand at 11 to 114 cents. 
Philadelphia or Jersey capons arrive freely; 
best lots 20 cents down to 15cents, according 
to quality. Native capons bring about the 
same prices, and quality compares favor- 
ably. Squab have a wide range, according 
to quality, whether shipped in feathers 
or picked, but quotations are from $3 per 
dozen down to $1.50, according to quality. 
Old pigeons hold steady, a fair demand 
bringing $1.50 per dozen. But little native 
game is arriving, except mallard and black 
duck, $1 per pair for the best. Butter-ball 
ducks quote $1 per pair, Maryland redhead 
ducks $1.50 to $2, canvasback $3 to $4, 
accerding to quality. 

The season for deer in Maine closed Dec. 
15, but Massachusetts, having no restric- 
tions on deer from the outside of the State, 
has practically an open season. In the 
market whole deer brings 124 to 14 cents, 
fancy saddles 18 to 20 cents, skins on. 

No great change is noted in the egg s.cu- 
ation. Outside quotation for nearby lots is 
34 to 35 cents, and for storage eggs some 
concession is required to move large lots 
above 20 cents. 

In the New York markets the receipts of 
poultry continue liberal, but the quality is 
not desirable onaccount of the mild weather, 
and the market seems unsatisfactory to 
shippers. There are few good turkeys and 
ordinary lots rule at about 17 cents. The 
market of chickens is greatly weakened by 
the accumulation of irregular lots and those 
off in condition. On Wednesday, 10 carloads 
of Western and 1 car uf Southern came by 
freight, and icar by express, but the de- 
mand for live poultry is good, and the supply 
is being taken care of as fast as can be ex- 
pected. 


-— orticuitural. 
Favorable Conditions in the Hay Trade. 


The situation in the large markets is un- 
usually favorable for this time of year, 
which is usually one of dullness, as the 
present demand is quite equal to the supply, 
and there is every prospect of its continuing 
so throughout the winter months. A short- 
age of freight cars is the main reason for 
these conditions, assisted by the brisk de- 
mand. The scarcity of good stock has 
forced purchasers to accept the lower grades 
at higher prices than have ruled in the past 
years. In New York there was no large 
surplus on hand during the holiday season, 
and the market is considered unusuallv 
favorable to shippers in New York State. 
The hay arriving 1s mostly No. 2, No. 3 and 
No. 2 clover mixed. Canadians are ready to 
send plenty of No. 2and fair quality of No. 
1, but cannot get cars for the present. The 
situation is duplicated in other important 
Eastern markets, thus insuring a good fut- 
ure, especially for the better grades from 
nearby shippers. Prices for long rye straw 
are stronger, owing to the rather scanty sup- 
ply. The American Hay Company handled 
120 carloads, equal to about 13,000 tons, this 
fall, of which nine-tenths was Canadian. 
During the season of 1902 this company 
handles about 30,000 tons. 

According to letters from London, Liver- 
pool and Glasgow to the Hay Trade Jour- 
nal, those markets will probabiy require 
considerable quantities of Canadian hay 
during the present winter and spring.. 
London and Liverpool takes No. 2 timothy 











and clover mixed, whilst Glasgow takes No. 


1 straight timothy, which quality is very 
scarce this year. The Eastern States will 
also require a considerable portion of our 
best hay, which has recently brought $19 to 
$20 in car lots in New York. The deliv- 
eries of hay at country points have been 
more liberal during the past week, owing 
to good snow roads; but they have all been 
needed, and consequently there has been no 
radical change in prices here. 

Of the Canadian home market the Mon- 
treal Trade Bulletin says: There is a fairly 
steady business doing, but without any 
signs of activity. Sales were reported of 
15 cars of No. 2 timothy at $8 laid down on 
track, and 12 cars at $8 to $8.25 and 
$8.50. It was stated, however, that the hay 
at $8.25 and $8.50 was bought some time 
ago; but only just now-delivered, owing to 
shortage of cars. On the other hand, $8 is 
being paidf. o. b. in certain country sec- 
tions for. No. 2for shipment to the States. 
No. 1 is very scarce, and as high as $9.50 
and $10 has been paid in the country for 
New York account. 

Boston market is well supplied with low- 
grade hay, but choice hay is scarce, and 
fancy cars would doubtless bring $19 to $20 
perton. Rye straw quiet and steady. 








Foreign Apple Markets. 


Cables from Liverpool indicate that the 
apple market there is still overstocked, 
although recent arrivals have been light. 
Improvement in prices is hoped for as soon 
as stocks on hand are cleared away. Good 
Baldwins quote $1.70 to $2.20and a few fancy 
lots $2.40 to $3. Receipts, 3523 barrels. Ship- 
ments, a3 a rule, are arriving in bad order. 
Only the finest fruit is wanted at present. 
The London market shows some improve- 
ment, with more inquiry and an upward 
tendency of prices. Baldwins quoted at 
$3.60 to $4.35 for best lots, Golden Russets 
$2.88 to $3.60, Spies $1.70 to $2.40. A receiver 
at Hamburg, Germany, writes that a heavy 
demand for fancy fruit is expected in Janu- 
ary, and advises shipments of fancy fruit. 
From the port of Boston the exports of 
apples have been much larger the past 
week, and the receipts were three times as 
large: For the week the receipts were 30,282 
barrels, against 20,452 barrels for the same 
week last year. For the week the exports 
were 20,452 barrels, including 19.879 barre’'s 
to Liverpool, 187 barrels to London and 386 
barrels to Rotterdam. For the same week a 
year azothe shipments were 8869 barrels; 
same time in 1900, 10,177 barrels ; total since 
the season began, 577,288 barrels; same 
time in 1901, 110,244 barrels; sametime in 
1900, 329,831 barrels. 

The total appie, American and. Canadian, 
shipments to European ports during the 
week ending Deg 27, 1902, were 40,296 bar- 
rels, including 20,452 barrels from Boston, 
5721 barrels from New York, 8341 barrels 
from Portland, no barrels from Halifax and 
5782 barrels from St. John. The total ship- 
ments included 32,700 barrels to Liverpool, 
4592 barrels to London, 140 barrels to Glas- 
gow and 2864 barrels to various ports. The 
shipments for the same week last year were 
24,725 barrels. ‘he total shipments since 
the opening of the season have been 1,700,- 
317 barrels, against 526,896 barrels for the 
same time last year. The total shipments 
this season include 577,288 barrels from 
Boston, 470,192 barrels from New York, 
117,605 barrels from Portland, 476,756 barrels 
from Montreal, 39,791 barrels from Halifax 
and 18,685 barrels from St. John. 


Grain and Flour. 


The wheat situation is but little changed 
since a week ago. Foreign news has con- 
tinued to favor confidence here, and to 
maintain quotations. The prospect for the 
home crop remains excellent, although the 
effect of the cold weather last month may 
only be surmised. The harvest in Argen- 
tina is reported delayed and damaged by 
wet weather. 

Corn continues a downward tendency 
owing to liberal supplies, but changes have 
not been extreme. Exporters are not ready 
to buy heavily, believing that prices will 
go lower this month on account of expected 
heavy arrivals. The demand for corn prud- 
ucts, both at home and abroad, is excellent, 

but on account of the overcrowded rail- 
roads, mills have nos’ been able to get corn 
as fast as it could be used. 

Clapp’s weekly market letter says: 

*¢ Natural conditions round the globe have 

been about the same, and the world’s 1902 

wheat crop was gathered and is being cared 

for and is in a precarious condition and not 

up to expectations either in quantity or 
quality. In the meantime, consumption 

has been and is on a much larger scale, both 
on the table and in the barn yard, than ever 
known. From Germany via Hong Kong 
round the world, meats, vegetables, fru.ts 

or rice, each and all, command exorbitant 
prices, and admit of the use of two barrels 

of cheap flour where one has ordinarily been 
consumed. These two extreme and opposite 
conditions are about to materialize just when 
Argentina ordinarily has been able to pro- 

claim and prove she had enough to bridge 
over short supplies from one crop to an- 
other and keep European consumers in 
waiting mood for American supplies until 
America is forced to accept ‘job-lot prices’ 
for the remnant of ourcrop. Argentina’s 
exports the past week were one-fourth as 
large as a year ago. Apparently Nature has 
and is forestalling the plan so prominent 
fot many years to depress markets by in- 











jury to the 1902 crop at and after harvest, 
besides causing a too rapid growth of our 
fall wheat that is and has been uncovered 
by snow and is now in a precarious con- 
dition. Considering these facts and pro- 
spective conditions, is it possible dollar 
wheat will continue to sell around 77 
cents ?”’ 

The final Government report indicated a 
crop of 670,000,000 bushels, or about 40,000,000 
increase, while the figures for corn aud oats 
were but little changed, being 2,523,000,000 
| eeahola and 981,000,000 bushels, respect- 
vely. 





Ginseng in Foreign Markets. 

So much has been published about ginseng 
and the profits to be made in its cultivation, 
that the following from United States 
Consul James W. Ragsdale of Tientsin, 
China, is timely and interesting : 

There are four principal kinds of ginseng 
known to the trade—the native, which 
comes from Kirin and its neighborhood ; the 
Korean, the American and the Japanese. 
Miraclous healing properties are ascribed 
to the Kirin ginseng, and it commands a 
very high price, the best specimens being 
sold at two hundred to six hundred times 
their weight in silver. Only the wealthy, 
of course, can indulge in this costly drug, 
but such is the faith of all classes of China 
in the life-giving virtues of the plant that 
even the poorer classes make tremendous 
sacrifices to obtain it in cases of emergency. 
Owing to the immense demand and the lim- 
ited supply in the wild state, the farmers 
near Kirin are doing a thriving business in 
cultivating ginseng, although it commands 
only a fraction of the price that is paid for 
itin a wild condition. 

Korean ginseng is next in cost, the prices 
ranging from $5 to $75 ($2.07 to $31.12) per 
catty (14 pounds), according to size and 
quality. The consumption of Korean gin- 
seng must be enormous, but no statistics 
are available, as most of it is smuggled over 
the border from Korea to China. 

American ginseng is becoming more 
widely known and more popular every year, 
especially in the southern proyinces. In 
the last few years the prices paid for it have 
been more than doubled. In the province 
of Chinkiang, American ginseng is in 
special demand. Almost everybody takes it 
in the spring asa tonic. The retail prices 
per ounce at presentare: Best $1.04, good 
to fair forty-one cents, fair to common 
twenty to forty cents. 

The cheapest ginseng comes from Japan; 
it is used principally by those who cannot 
afford the other kinds. 

There can be no doubt thata profitable 
business can be done in this article if the 
trade is properly pushed by Chinese agents 
of good social standing. Wild ginseng com- 
mands a much higher price in China than 
the cultivated. aed 


— Across the Potomac from Washington lies 
four hundred acres of rolling land, which by act 
of Congress, May, 1901, was appropriated to the 
uses of the Agricultural Department. It will be 
transformed into a model farm by Secretary 
Wilson. Mr. L. C. Corbett, the horticulturist of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, has entire charge, 
and work has already begun. 

—-Secretary Wilson says that cattle which 
were selling at $8.50 to $8.75 a hundred in Aug- 
ust and September, are now selling at $4.75 to 
$5.25. This is a reduction of about forty per cent. 
on the hoof, and though Eastern meat dealers 
still maintain pretty stiff rates, they are selling 
cheaper than they did in the early fall, while in 
the West the drop in prices has been noteworthy. 

—tThe Blue Valley Creamery will erect a new 
plant in St. Joseph, Mo., at a cost of $30,000. 
The new plant w!ll be constructed of steel, 
absolutely fireproof, and the finest of modern 
machinery will be installed. The building will 


be 50x140 feet and four stories in height. 
— A meeting of the Massachusetts Horticult- 


ural Society, being the commencement of the 
term of office of the new board of officers and 
standing committees, will be held at Horticult- 
ural Hall, Boston, on Saturday, Jan. 3, at 11 
A.M. The committee on the revision of the 
constitution and bylaws will report. 

—tThe figures of the fogien commerce of the 

nited States during the eleven months ending 
with November, which have just been completed 
by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics, indicate a 
phenomenal activity among the manufacturers of 
the country and exportations quite as large as 
could be expected in view of the crop shortage of 
last year. The value of manufacturers’ materials 
imported into the United States during the eleven 
mouths ending with November this year Is $407,- 
603,599, against $353,417,288 in the corresponding 
months of last year, and forms 464 per cent. of the 
total imports, against forty-four per cent. of the 
total imports in the corresponding months of last 
year. Manufactures exported during the eleven 
months of 190? amount to $377,635,961, against 
$352,392,181 in the corresponding months of last 
year, and form 31.8 per cent. of the total, against 
27.8 per cent. of the total exports in the same 
months of 1901. The total imports are $75,000,000 
in excess of those for the corresponding months 
of last year, and of this increase of seventy-five 
millions, fifty-four millions was in the class 
“ manufacturers’ materials,” and the remainder 
manufactures and luxuries, articles of food and 
animals, showing a reduction of ten millions as 
compared with the importations during the cor- 
esponding months of last year. . 

— Prof. W. M. Hays of the Minnesota station 
has been placed in charge of the new movement 
to introduce agriculture into the rural schools. A 
bulletin nearing completion will contain two hun- 
dred exercises and experiments. This bulletin 
is to be bound and furnished to each rural school. 
It outlines exercises which the teacher is to re- 
quire of pupils at such times as may be convenient 
and practicable. Each exercise includes four 
divisions. Under the first heading is a statement 
of the object sought; under the second the ma- 
‘terials to be used; under the third the plan of 
work, and under the fourth are notes giving im- 








portant facts to the teacher. The subjects in- 


clude agriculture, horticulture, cooking, sewing, 
domestic animals, housekeeping, laundering, ag- 
ricuttural, chemistry, dairying, etc. 

——At the recent session ‘of the Maryland 
State Grange, Mr. H. J. Patterson of the Mary- 
land Agricultural College was elected a member 
of the executive committee, to succeed Mr. 
Samuel L. Philips of Rockville; Mr. Richard 
Vincent, Jr., of White Marsh, was re-elected, 
and iMr. J. S. Hartman of Carroll County was 
chosen a member in place of Mr. H. H. Miller 
of Sandy Spring, resigned. The election o 
general officers for (the ,Grange is held only once 
in {two years, and the present incumbents will 
serve unti! the next meeting in 1903. 

——One of the features of the poultry and pet- 
stock show at Lewiston, Me., was the naming of 
the pet buffalo calf, a prize of $10 being awarded 
the person suggesting the most appropriate name. 

—It is stated that within the next sixty days, 
70,000 mules will be sent from Lathrop, Mo., to 
South Africa to restock Boer farms in the Trans- 
vaal. This means that over $10,000,000 of British 
gold will be put into circulation at this point 
within two months. 

——The New York State Dairymen’s Associa 
tion has chosen officers for 1903, as follows: Presi- 
dent, H. E. Cook, Denmark; Vice-Presidents, V. 
C. Beebe, Arcade, Hon. B. B. Odell, Jr., Albany, 
Hon. F. W. Higgins, Olean, Hon. C. A. Wieting, 
Cobleskill, Major W. H. Daniels, Ogdensburg, E. 
J. Burrill, Little Falls, Charles H. Royce, Rhine- 
cliff, W. E. Dana, Avon, J. P. Clark, Falconer 
A. D. Harrington, Oxford, F. N. Godfrey, Olean 
E. J. Preston, Amenia, F. A. Converse, Bvffalo, 
A.E. Helmer, Evan’s Mills, B. C. Jackson, Ley- 
den, W. T. Hughes, Rochester; Secretary, Walter 
W. Hall, Gouverneur; Assistant Secretary, Jared 
Van Wagenen, Jr., Cobleskill; Treasurer, F. E. 
Dawley, Fayetteville; Directors, Dr. W. H. Jor- 
dan, Geneva, M. T. Morgan, West Winfield, W. 
E. Griffith, Madrid, E. F. Rowley, Kennedy, 
Robert McAdam, Rome. 

—“Bradstreet’s” reports the exports of 


grain, in bushels for the week, with comparisons 


as follows: Wheat, flour-included, 3,560,486, con- 
trasted with 4,291,543-in this week last year; 
since July 1, 127,324,019, against 144,927,756 in the 
corresponding period in 1901; corn, 1,502,551, 
compared with 424,336 in this week a year ago; 
since July 1, 8,188,878, contrasted with 20,550,245 
in the like time in 1901. : 

—tThe receipts of wool in Boston since Jan. 1, 
1902, have been 310,954,767 pounds, against 262,- 
819,600 pounds for the same period in 1901. The 
Boston shipments to date are 281,130,745 pounds, 
against shipments of 261,630,377 pounds for the 
same period in 1901. The stock on hand in Bos- 
ton Jan. 1, 1902, was 77,340,463 pounds ; the total 
stock today is 107,164,485 pounds. A huge busi- 
ness has been done this week in quarter-blood 
and other unwashed medium wools. The Amer- 
can Woolen Company alone is credited with pur- 
chases of 3,000,000 pounds. Ohio one-fourth blood 
was sold at 25 cents in one instance. Ohio de- 
laine has been sold at 35 cents, an advance of 1 
cent. The stock of South American crossbreds 
is practically cleaned out. A line of 400,000 
pounds of Falkland Island and Punta Arenas 
“brought over 25 cents. The Australasian clip is 
short over 200,000 bales. Sales to America so far 
amount to 28,000 bales. 

—Statistics show the wonderful development 
of the State of Mississippi during the past three 
years. The assessed values have increased 
since 1899 from $188,000,000 to $241,000,000. State 
banks have grown from 92 in 1899, with assets 
amounting to $15,807,578, to 129 in 1902, with 
assets of $26,544,936. 

—tThe New York Sunday World says that the 
development of the modern railroad and steam- 
ship makes possible atrip around the world in 
twenty-seven days, as follows: From New York 
to Hamburg 4800 miles, 73 days; Hamburg to 
Viadivostock 7500 miles, 64 days; Vladivostock to 
Seattle 7000 miles, 10} days; Seattle to New York 
3300 miles, 23 days; total, 22,600 miles in twenty- 
seven days. 

—- In order to encourage the cultivation of 
plants grown by children attending the element, 
ary schools, the education board at Barbados, 
British West Indies, has issued a list of 50 prizes, 
varying in value from $2 to 25 cents each, to 
be offered by the Imperial Department of Agri- 
culture at an exhibition to be held at Dodd's 
Plantation, Jan. 13. The plants exhibited must 
be grown and cared for by the exhibitor. As a 
further means of promoting this work, the Impe- 
rial Department of Agriculture distributes smal 
packages of vegetable seeds to the different 
schools. 

—- Reports from the Adirondacks show thut 
hunters and trappers have been very succe: sful 
this winter so far. An unusually large number of 
black bears have been killed near Plattsburg. In 
Stockholm two boys have killed 22 foxes, 20 rac- 
coons, and two other boys have killed 182 musk- 
rats, 6 mink, 3 foxes, 9 skunks and 1 coon. In 
Duane lake, a well-known Adirondack guide has 
killed 4 bears, besides a large number of other 
mink, sable, muskrats and raccoons. Although 
the snow is two or three feet deep in the southern 
part of the Adirondacks, the northerr slope 
from Saranac lake north is practically free from 
snow, making it easy for trappers to get about in 
the woods. 
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THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Illustrate<, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 

Only book of its kind. Con‘ains most important 
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Bottle for = Simple Cold. 
Bottle fur a Heavy Cold. 

$1.00 Bottle for a Deep-seated Cough. 
Sold by all Druggists. 








—Recent estimates are that the Florida 
orange crop is about one-half gone out of the 
State. The total crop will be fully 900,000 boxes 
being augmented about 250,000 boxes by the large 
size of the fruit. Oranges run from 80 to 150 per 
box, 128 neing standard size. The cropis aver- 
aging the growers about $1.25 on the trees. 
Probably a majority of the fruit has been or will 
be purchased on the trees. 

—— The report of the (Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue for the'1902 fiscal year gives the con- 
sumption of tobacco in the United States for that 
year as 6,905 749,968 cigars, 2,653,176,130 cigarettes 
and 298,048,339 pounds of tobacco. Reduced to 
pounds, the total consumption was 315,719,475 
pounds, an increase of 8,444,987 pounds over 1901. 

——The most striking increase in importations 
is in manufactures of iron and steel, which 
amount, for the eleven months, to $36,766,961 in 
value, against $18.267,677 in the corresponding 
months of last year, the value of the importa- 
tions having thus more than doubled this year as 
compared with last year. Practically every item 
in the list of iron and steel manufactures shows a 
marked increase. The export figures of iron and 
steel manufactures show a reduction, the total 
exports for the eleven months being $90,136,024 
this year, against $94,091,967 in the same months 
of last yearand $119,604,848 in eleven months of 
1900. 
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SLIDING —ADJUSTABLE > 





(Patented Can. & U.S.) Hiss 
The only nest in the 
World which positively 
prevents hens from eat- 
ing their eggs, 
Bimple—Effective—Durable 
© springs — Eggs 
cannot break, The inclined nest gathers them 
safely inlower section. Prevents fleas, or pa- 
rasites. etc, Everlasting, never failing, comfort- 
able, Price 60cts. each: shipped only in crates 
of s. U.S. orders shipped from Holyoke, Mass. 
No duty topay. Thousandsnowinuse, Write 
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GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $6500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Prelim 
able Peultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
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incubators; 
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Philander Williams, 


Taunton, Mass. 


Originator and Breeder of the{Celebrated Auto 
crat Strain of 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Also Breeder of 


DARK BRAHMAS, 


BUFF AND WHITE COCHINS, ~ 


Buff and Silver Wyandottes, Buff and 
Black Cochin Bantams, Golden 
Sebright Bantams and Yellow Fantail 


Pigeons. 
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Farmers Pay the Freight. 

Still the freight rates mount upward. The 
railroads have advanced their wages paid, say 
a dollar, and must, therefore, it appears, tax 








TELEPHONE ,NO. 3707 “MAIN. 





Everywhere womapVosists on being first 
occupants of Marl- | 


in thelfield.. The: 
boro’s new lockup were of the gentler sex. 

While we need wagt®"no passing sympathy 
on the fate of Inq ve Bill, it is only 
fair to admit that reeent fashions have 
given him no little eieduragement. 








Even at $25 a drachm Rattlesnake Pete 
of Rochester is unlikely to find muci: com- 
petition in the business of supplying scien- 
tists with powdered rattlesnake venom. 





What small boy doesn’t long to be in 
Delhi in these glorious days of marching 
elephants and bobbing rajahs? Barnum in 
all his glory never even advertised a mile of 
elephants. 


2 be 
p> 


The eagle eyes of the Malden police wil 
henceforth peer into the doings of law- 
breakers without'thée aid of opera glasses. 
Convictions appareiifly cannot be obtained 
on such long-range testimony. 


Fresh peaches .at Christmas were J. H. 
Hale’s contribution to the occasion from@his 
Hartford cold-storage house. This recalls 
Prof. A. G. Gulby’s prediction of ‘‘ Fresh 
strawberries the year round,at reasonable 
prices.” 











To the delight of non-expectorators, seven 
out of eight active expectorators were fined 
in court the other morning. There was a 
time when expectoration was almost an art 
in America, but the fashion is fortunately 
becoming less and less characteristic of the 
republic. 





et. 

On Christmas morning certain articles 
were stolen from a store at Egypt, and _ be- 
fore New Year’s the said articles were mys- 
teriously and voluntarily returned. The 
question is now open as to whether a Christ- 
mas sermon or a New Year’s resolution 
was responsible. 


> 
>> 


Lord Curzon’s figure of speech, touching 
the furniture output of Tottenham Court 
road, was almost as unfortunate from the 
point of view of the Tottenham road deal- 
ers as was Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ the Goth and 
the shameless Hun ”’ from the point of view 
of the German cousin. 
_><>>.> 

Reading between the lines of Mr. Horse- 
man’s comment on Professor Bell’s latest 
achievement in kite flying, aerial navigation 
now takes the picturesque form of a string 
of kites with a man streaming out behind 
them. But would modern man consent to 
tag on even behind a string of kites? 


> 
~~ 


Those who run the faculty end of athlet- 
ics in the colleges are reported to be prac- 
tically unanimous in favor of the abolition 
of mass plays in football. The step is one 
with which the average spectator will be in 
harmony, for it takes an expert to follow 
the confusion of this special style of foot- 
ball. 


The new police commissioner of New 
York takes up the reins with a pleasantly 
authoritative hand. If every inspector is 
held rigidly responsible for the administra- 
tion of his district, it is pretty safe to 
assume that every policeman will be held 
rigidly responsible for the discipline of his 
beat. 

















> 
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Tbere is something almost pathetic in the 
plaint of the Cambridge Water Board that it 
doesn’t enjoy playing the role of Cassandra 
all the time. But even a more generally ac- 
cepted prophetess would find difficulty in 
impressing the average citizen with the no- 
tion that there is any possible limit to a 
water supply. 











Just what connection exists between the 
size of Richard Harding Davis and his 
appearance in his own play at Elmira does 
not appear at first glance. The inference is 
that the refusal of. Mr. Davis, being a 
** large man,”’ to give up his dress suit, left 
no alternative but to send the novelist and 
his desirable garment on the scene together. 

_—— oo So 

Eighty-one out of ‘one hundred Chicago 
co-eds have recently declared that they are 
glad.they are women, and thirty-four out of 
the same number have admitted, blushing 
anonymously, that they wish to be married. 
Thus does the modern independence of 
women content the sex even while it makes 
it less dependent on the necessary institt- 
tion. 





eet cas 

According to the recent report of Dr. 
MacDonald of the United States Bureau of 
Education, we continue to produce more 
crime and insanity in proportion as we pro- 
duce more wealth and prosperity. Despite 
the nervous tension of city life, however, 
there are more deaths from nervous 
diseases, in proportion to population, in 
the peaceful country than in the exciting 
metropolis. . 

sclaipialipscds 

If it takes a police force six months to 
catch two boys, how long ought it to take to 
catch one man? The problem is suggested 
by the explanation offered in Lynn the 
other day to offset Judge Berry’s criticism 
of the officers who pulled a couple of urchins 
out of their warm beds at two in the morn- 
ing, to answer the charge of having thrown 
certain rascal stones in the public highway 
some six months previous. : 
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A renewed proof that Boston is the most 
liberal supporter of public amusements of 
any city in the country is furnished in 
Mr. Frank C. Bostock’s new enterprise. 
He proposes to reconstruct and enlarge the 
old cyclorama building on Tremont street, 
near Clarendon street, so that it will be the 
greatest exhibition structure in the world 
It wil! be modeled on the plan of the well- 
known London Hippodrome, but will ex- 
cel that building in size and appointments, 
and it will have arrangements for giving 
theatrical and circus performances, animal 
exhibitions, aquatic diversions and other 
entertainments under one roof, all of which 
will be offered for a small admission fee 
The visitor will pay his money and take 
his choice, as the man was advised to do who 
could not distinguish between Daniel and 
the lion. 

The general effect of the interior will be 
that of a garden, though the building will 
be entirely roofed in. The success of the 
scheme seems assured, since Mr. Bostock 
will have behind him a company with a 
capital of $500,000. ‘This hippodrome will}. 
be a place of instruction as well as amuse- 
ment, and should receive hearty encourage- 
ment. It will be conveniently located to 











receive not only the -liberal patronage of 
Boston, but also that of the numerous towns 


ba Neige the public. No doubt, the better 
were a dope, intended to quiet the 
expected clamor against outrageous charges. 

Attention is called to a phase of the ad- 
vance as it affects farmers, by Charles A. 
Prouty of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, who says: ‘In the Winter of 1899 the 
rate on grain from the Mississippi river to 
New York fell to twelve cents per one 
hundred pounds ; today it is 224 cents. The 
cost of transporting grain and grain prod- 
ucts from Chicago to the Atlantic sea- 
board by rail this past summer has deen 
from two to five cents per ene hundred 
pounds; from ten per cent. to twenty-five 
per cent. greater than it was the summer 
preceding. Witkin the month all grain 
rates in every direction from the fields to 
the seaboaru have been advanced an- 
other two cents per one hundred pounds. 

The practical significance of those ap- 
parently slight advances is not appreciated. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
recently concluded an investigation into a 
general advance in rates on hay, and de- 
cided that such advance was unjustifiable. 
No attention has been or will be paid to the 
decision, since there is no way in which it 
can be enforced, but the testimony in that 
case shows that this advance in rates 
costs the consumer and producer of hay 
in the territory to which it applies from 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000 annually. There are 


investigation complaints which demand re- 
ductions probably amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $15,000,000 annually, equivalent upon 
four per cent. basis to almost 400 millions 
of dollars in capitalization. The railroad is 
the greatest and the most dangerous of all 
monopolies.”’ 

The farmer here, as usual, pays the 
freight; the wheat raiser gets less forh is 
crop, and the Eastern cattle owner pays 
more for his grain tu feed and his flour to 
bake. The advance in freight rates of coal 
are equally excessive. The Interstate Com- 
mission seems to have no power to regulate 
matters, but the Supreme Court has decided 
that rates may be controlled by legislation. 
If an Interstate Commission were given due 
powers by Congress, there appears no rea- 
son why transportation conditions could not 
gradually but surely improve. Combination 
must be met by législation. 

A Noble Philanthropy. 

The building which was originally the St. 
James Hotel, fronting on Franklin square 
at the South End, and afterwards enlarged 
and adapted to the needs of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, has now been 
converted into a place where young women, 
receiving a comparatively small income, 
may reside, without drawing too heavily 
on their limited means. It is called the 
Franklin-square House, and is the ground- 
work, so to speak, of a philanthropic enter- 
prise which will be of far-reaching benefit. 
Besides being comfortably sheltered and 
fed, the boarders here receive medical care 
and attendance that they would never find in 
the ordinary low-priced boarding or lodg 
ing-house. It is not called a working- 
girls’ home, for under such a designation it 
might be looked upon as a charity, which it 
is not, for it is intended in time ta be 
entirely self-supporting, the inmates paying 
for what they receive and getting more than 
they could obtain elsewhere, from the fact 
that no profit is expected for the necessi- 
ties and conveniences furnishec. The name 
hotel has not been applied to it, because it is 
not a public house in the common accept- 
ance of the term, but is more like a club, in 
which the members make their own rules 
and regulations and govern themselves. 
The building could not have been better 
adapted for its present puxposes if it had 
been constructed to order, for it has all the 
appliances of a first-class hostelry, with the 
additional improvements which were intro- 
duced when it became a conservatory of 
music, including, among other things, two 
large halls for concerts and other entertain- 
ments, and a gymnasium. It has, beside, a 
large reception-room and eleven private 
parlors, so that the girls residing at Frank- 
lin-square House have an opportunity of 
receiving and entertaining their friends 
without being furced to take them to their 
rooms, as they would be obliged to do if they 
were living under the usual conditions of 
those who board or lodge away from home. 
The Franklin-square House, we are told, 
will accommodate forty girls at $3.50 a 
week each, one hundred and fifty more at 
$4.50 or less, one hundred more at $5 or 
less, fifty more at $5.50 or less, and one 
hundred more in larger rooms at higher 
prices. There is, besides, a transient de- 
partment maintained for young women 
passing a few days in Boston, who are 
charged from $1.25 to $2 a day each for 
rooms and board. 
The property, including the old St. James 
Hotel, the annex, the Davis estate, a large 
open space in the rear, the grand organ in 
Sleeper Hall, and all the furniture in the 
conservatory, was purchased for $225,000 by 
the Rev. Dr. George L. Perrin and a few 
friends, who gave outright or advanced 
enough money to assure the trade. Now 
an earnest appeal is made to the public for 
help to free the Franklin-square House 
from debt, thus decreasing the interest ac- 
count and putting a worthy enterprise upon 
its feet, that it may eventually rely entirely 
upon the income received from the inmates 
of the house for support. 
One hundred thousand dollars must be 
raised as soon as possible by Dr. Perrin 
and his indefatigable co-workers, and sub- 
scriptions are asked in sums ranging from 
$1 to $5000, and it is to be sincerely hoped 
that there will be a generous response to 
this call for aid tomake permanent a non- 
sectarian home for self-supporting young 
women in Boston. This philanthropy has 
received the hearty endorsement of Eben 
D. Jordan, John C. Haynes, Charles H. 
Allen, H. L. Higginson, Albert A. Pope, 
James M. Gleason, Arthur T. Estabrook, 
Samuel P. Mandell, John Shepard, George 
F. D. Paine and other public-spirited 
people. Cash gifts and subscriptions, if 
more convenient, for the lifting of the 
mortgages on Franklin-square House may 
be sent to Herbert A. Rhoades, treasurer, 
Peoples National Bank, Boston. All should 
give freely, according to their means, and 
thus help to perpetuate a work that will as- 
sist witbout causing a loss of self-respect. 
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Strawberries Under Cloth. 
A Southern fruit grower, O. W. Blacknall, 
has successfully used thin muslin, known 
as tobacco-plant bed cloth, asa protection 
for strawberries. In his experience the 
berries grow larger, the blossoms are better 
pollenized, and the plants more productive 
under cloth than when grown in the open. 
The author considers also that the slight in- 
crease of warmth obtained by lessening the 
radiation at night was very beneficial to the 
growth of the strawberries. Taking one 
year with another, he estimates that this 











and cities in its vicinity. 


wera 


now pending before the commission for’ 


duons lacgee Spel Sete MMII tek Hae 
them earlier.» Care thoeld he ieten me 
use a cloth too thick and impervious te sun- 
light. The tar-treated kind, such as is used 
in large quantities for tobacco-plant beds, is 
considered just right. The cloth is fastened 
down over the bed by driving eighteen-inch 
stakes in the ground about one foot deep. 
A wire hook is attached to the top of the 
stakes, by which the plant cloth is held in 
place. The stakes are set the width of the 
cloth apart, in straight rows, and fifty-four 
inches apart in the row. The original cost 
of a protection of this kind is estimated at 
$150 per acre. The cloth lasts three years, 
and the stakes, if carefully protected, from 
five to ten years. 





A Noteworthy Lowell Course. 
Coincident with the celebration of Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s seventy- 
ninth birthday comes the published an- 
nouncement of his projected course of 
lectures'at the Lowell Institute on ‘* Ameri- 
can Literature from the Colonial Period up 
tothe Present Time.”’ That Boston’a vener- 
able literary dean is to zgivethis winter eight 
lectures on a subject concerning which he is 
pre-eminently able to speak with authority, 
isa matter for deep congratulation. More 
and more all the time are we coming to see 
that American li‘erature haa a history quite 
itsown. And even as we appreciate increas- 
ingly the jmportant part this literature has 
played in the development of our nation, we 
realize with regret that the men and women 
who can speak at first hand of the gods of 
our golden age, have almost all now passed 
into the Great Beyond. Colonel Higginson, 
however, is still with us, hale, alert, intel- 
lectually and physically sound. 
Born under the shades of Harvard, he 
was, even asa child, closely connected with 
the history of the college from which he 
soon graduated. At the preparatory school 
James Russell Lowell and W. W. Story 
were among his elder mates, and during his 
academic course other great names of the 
time were students with him. Like the 
majority of the eminent men of his genera- 
tion, he was at first a preacher. But his 
pronounced anti-slavery views and his 
association with Wendell Phillips naturally 
militated against uninterrupted harmony 
in his relations with his parish, and he soon 
began to fight with the sword instead of 
with pen and preachments. Wounded in 
the Anthony Burns’ Riot in 1853, he was 
active in the strife of Kansas and in the 
expedition into Virginia to rescue some of 
John Brown’s companions. In the year 
that marks the middle of the last century 
he was a Free Soil Candidate for Congress. 
A couple of years later he lapsed once 
again into the clerical profession and be- 
came pastor of the Free Church in Worces- 
ter. But by 1860 we find him out of the 
pulpit for all time. Definitely now had he 
decided to devote himself to literary pur- 
suits. 
So it is as a literary man that Colonel Hig- 
ginson must be classified. Literature is in- 
deed the love of his life. ‘‘ For myself,’’ he 
somewhere says, ‘‘ I have always been very 
grateful, first for not being rich, since wealth 
is a condition giving not merely new tempta- 
tions, but new cares and responsibilities, 
such as 4 student should not be called upon 
to undertake, and secondly for having al- 
ways had the health and habits which en- 
able me to earn an honest living by litera- 
ture, and this without ,actual drudgery.” 
And by drudgery Colonel Higginson has ex- 
plained himself to mean working hard on 
unattractive material. But drudgery once 
escaped, he is never tired of reiterating that 
literature is the most delightful of all pur- 
suits, the most varied as well as the most 
stimulating. 
Because he is himself a literary man par 
excellence, Mr. Higginson’s discussion 
of Edwards, Mather, Anne Bradstreet, 
Madame Kuight and Samuel Sewell; of 
Franklin and other famous Philadelphians; 
of Irving, Cooper, Bryant, and those who 
made New York high in literary reputation ; 
of Channing, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
Whittier, Mrs. Stowe and other Bostonians 
of the transcendental period; of Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, William Austin and 
Madame Ussoli, all of whom are associated 
more or less with Concord; of Poe, Whit- 
man, Lanier and some other Southerners; 
of Howells, Riley and sturdy Westerners of 
their type, will be worth going very far to 
hear. Nor will the eighth and final lecture, 
the ‘‘ Forecast,’”’ as Colonel Higginson calls 
it, be less interesting. To hear this leading 
literary light of the nineteenth century 
prophesy concerning possible literary work- 
ers of the twentieth will of necessity be 
piquant. 





All a Muddle. 


There is something about the coal situa- 
tion in Boston that is beyond ordinary com- 
prehension. Anthracite is quoted in Hali- 
fax at $9.50 a ton, while here the price is 
nominally $12, though ordinary buyers can- 
not obtain it even at that rate. Some few 
favored, so-called regular customers can, 
but the large majority of buyers who get 
any at all pay $18 per ton, and more than 
this if they buy in small quantities from the 
street hawkers, who have multiplied amaz- 
ingly within the last two weeks, leaving 
other occupations to engage in the profitable 
coal-peddling business. Where and how 
these venders obtain their supplies is a 
mystery, but they seem to flourish, with 
always a good stock of coal on hand. 

One housekeeper informs us that she 
is paying at the rate of fifty cents a day for 
coal to feed herkitchen range, which is not 
an over-large one. This is at the rate of 
over $180a year for fuel to keep up a fire 
in one stove,a ruinous expenditure fora 
person of small income, and must result in 
a deprivation of many comforts, if not 
necessities. i 
And no hope is offered of a change for the 
better in the cost of coal during the winter 
months, and, indeed, we are told in some 
quarters it will be higher before it is lower. 
This is depressing, considering that no one 
has given a satisfactory explanation for the 
existence of a 2ondition of things that is op- 
pressive. The local coal dealers say they 
are not to blame, though they have been 
severely criticised, whether justly or un- 
justly, who shall say? John Mitchell as- 
serts that Pennsylvania operators are 
responsible for the coal shortage, and they 
protest in turn that they are doing their best 
to afford relief to the suffering. As Stephen 
Blackpool exclaims in ‘Hard Times,” 
“It’s a, a muddle: it’s a, a muddle!” 





Packing for Good Returns. 
Dealers complain that the average farm- 
packed apples and other fruit are not prop- 
erly put up. They say that the man who 
sorts his own apples is likely to consider 
them all first class, whether they are such 
or not, and he grades them accordingly. If 
he leaves the sorting to incompetent hired 
help, the result is still worse. Even when 
well sorted, many barrels are so poorly 


barrels break open, while others are ‘so 


loosely hooped that some’| sold one thousand bushels to a single grocer 
er ax a i for forty cents a bushel, when none of these 


fruit does gee = arg iss fruit 
following detailed and readable sugges- 
tions along this line are contributed by 
Charles Forster,:a prominent New York 
commission merchant: 

_What the markets require is quality first 
and quantity next. Let peaches be well 
graded, with but one variety in a package. 
Give generous measure. A crate of rasp- 
berries or strawberries scantily filled never 
-brings its value. Avoid the “pony” pack- 
age, and jet the latter be new when- 
ever and : herever possible. The apple 
barrel adopted by the National Apple 
Shippers Association is the standard of the 
country, and will sell in any market at home 
or abroad. The “ stove pipe ’”’ barrel of the 
Hudson river can go to Europe or to 
New York, where they don’t want it; but 
the great West will have none of it. When 
using the generous second-hand flour barrel, 
always wash and dry it thoroughly. Flvuur 
dust upon apples, pears or quinces means a 
cut of twenty-five or fifty cents in the price 
to make the stock sell. It represents a pour 
economy of time and labor. Use a stencil 
for the different varieties of anything. It 
costs but a trifle, and indicates care and in- 
terestin the details that is always appre- 
ciated. Don’t be ashamed to have a brand 
of your own and pack up to it. The No.2 
stock will sell under a second brand which 
can be understood. Shake apple barrels 
often while packing the fruit, and the at- 
tendant pressing need not then be too severe 
to bring it to market tight and in good form. 
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Vaccination for Tuberculosis. 


Some experiments on the vaccination of 
cattle against tuberculosis have recently 
been published by Dr. Leonard Pearson, 
State veterinarian of Pennsylvania, and Dr. 
S. H. Gilliland. These experiments were 
conducted at the veterinary school of the 





port of the State Live Stock Sanitary Board. 
The work has been in progress more than 
two years, thus antedating all other work 
along this line, for the German investiga- 
tions of von Behring did not begin until 
July, 1901. No other investigations of this 
sort have been reported in any other coun- 
try than in the United States and Germany. 
The process used was to inject into the vein 
of the aniinal to be protected a small quan- 
tity of a suspension of tubercle bacilli non- 
virulent for cattle. This prucedure, called 
vaccination, may be repeated several times 
with gradually ascending quantities. The 
immediate effect is to produce a passing 
fever following each injection, which does 
not annoy the animal enough to cause it to 
lose a single meal. The general health is 
not disturbed by the process of vaccination. 
When the series of vaccinations is completed 
the animal had an astonishingly high degree 
of immunity to tuberculosis. In the last 
experiments completed four young cattle 
were used. Twoof these were vaccinated 
last March. All four were inoculated in 
July by injecting into the windpipe a 
quantity of culture of virulent tubercle 
bacilli. A large quantity was introduced 
and each of the four animals received ex- 
actly the same treatment. These animals 
were killed in October. It was found that 
the cattle that had not been vaccinated 
were extensively tubercular, showing alter- 
ations of this disease in the windpipe, 
lungs, throat and intestinal glands; while 
the two vaccinated animals, inoculated the 
same time, from the same material, and in 
the same way, were free from tubercular 
infection and were sound. 
Dr. Pearson considers that this principle 
of immunization as applied to vaccination 
against tuberculosis of cattle is proven, and 
it now remains only to work out the details 
of the method. This important work is 
being continued ona larger scale for the 
purpose of ascertaining the simplest and | 
shortest practicable method of vaccination. | 
It is not yet known how long the immu- 
nity will last, nor what the ultimate effect 
upon the animal will be. So far, however, 
as the few experiments here and in {Ger- 
many show, no fear need be anticipated of 
unfavorable results in these particulars. 
What is needed now is the painstaking use 
of the method on a few tubercular herds 
kept under careful and continuous observa- 
tion. A scrupulously careful trial on a 
limited scale, under proper conditions, will 
do more to furnish the information needed 
to answer the few remaining questions upon 
this discovery than any amount of general. 
use under less careful supervision. In the 
estimation of the investigators it would be 
premature to apply this vaccination to 
herds until such further experiments are 
completed. An effort will be made to se- 
cure State aid for experiments on a scale 
large enough to solve this most important 
problem. 
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Raise Wholesale, Sell Retail. 


If a merchant bought his goods at retail 
prices, and then sold them at wholesale, 
could he succeed? To buy at wholesaie 
and sell at wholesale would not beso bad. 
Bat to really make money he must buy of 
jobbers at lowest figures for large lots ; then 
he can sell at wholesale and do well. If be 
buys at wholesale he must sell at retail, 
unless he wants to be closed up in time. Is 
there any reason why these same business 
principles should not app/yto matters on 
the farm? Certainly not, in older settled 
parts of the country. 

The story of T. B. Terry, Summit County, 
Q., illustrates the point. Mr. Terry is a 
farmer of pational reputation, clear headed, 
thorough, successful, having worked up 
without capital, and making a very poor 
farm into one of the most productive 
in the State. Writes Mr. Terry: 

**Some twenty years ago I was hauling 
our potatoes to Akron, twelve miles, almost 
daily, in the fall, with two teams. Thzy 
were raised on quite a large scale, a job lot, 
about as cheaply as it could be done. We 
had all the tools and every convenience for 
cheap handling. The potatoes were sold by 
the load only to grocers, but the quality 
enabled us to get at least forty cents a 
bushel ordinary seasons. Now there were 
scores and perhaps hundreds of farmers in 
the country who each grew some more pota- 
toes than they wanted, a load or two or 
three loads, perhaps. They could not afford 
the planter, digger, first-class tillage imple- 
ments, boxes, spring wagons, etc., that we 
had. No, they were growing their potatoes 
at retail. Every bushel probably cost them 
the full retail price, perhaps more. While 
we made a business of it and used the smooth 

ing harrow on time and kept crop clean with- 
out hoeing, asa rule, they let weeds grow 
with potatoes until all were three or four 
inches high, perhaps, and then cultivated 

them up and hoed and hoed without getting 

them clean as ours. Notice the time spent. 

1 could harrow some two acres an hour. 

Now what did they get for these potatoes by 

the load? Just twenty-five cents when we 

were getting forty, year after year. They 

were at the mercy of the buyers. I have 
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small growers were getting more than 
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themselves, but where are the proper legal 
authorities that they do not see to the carry- 
ing out of provisions that were especially 
made for the protection of the little ones sours 
who are so dear to the heart of the founder | PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICS 
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bly the most complete stock of 
e Engines, 
Tanks, Pumps, and Pumping Ap- 
pliances to be found in New Eng- 
land, and hope to command a 
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twenty-five cents. 
retail and selling 
prices. Judging f 
ence they often 


they were raising at 

r less than jobbing 

. their own experi- | 

me I could not make | 
anything growing toes and hauling 
them so far; that t wasn’t any money 
in the crop, anyway. They had more land 
than we did and a better chance, as they 
lived nearer, most of them. Well, I never 
argued with them, had no time, but quickly 
went on laying up $1000 or more yearly, for 
quite a term of years. This above all living 


of the Christian religion, whose festival we 
celebrated last Thursday? Of what use is 
prohibitory legislation if it is entirely 
ignored both by parents and employers” 
With coal soaring up in price to a height 
that places it out of the reach of many 
it is distressing to learn that these girls 
labor ten or twelve hours fora mere pit- 
tance. It would seem as if there were 
something rotten in the State of Pennsy|- 
vania, when such abuses as we have indi- 
cated are allowed to exist. The strike had 





expenses and on a small farm. 

‘*The only chance 
these farmers raisi 
peddle them around@he city. 
to raise on a large 


if you want to su 
New England lady. 
peaches to sell last fall. 


She tells of having | 
A dealer offered 


baskets and delivering two miles. Instead ; 
of this they sold them to neighbors and at | 
the village, at retail, for fifty to sixty cents | 
a peck, making an enormous difference in 
the profit in asmall way. Thousands ought 
to become pedlers of choice pruducts of ! 
their own growing, delivering them fresh | 
and in perfect order to the consumer, thus 
getting good customers and keeping them, 
and securing twenty-five to one hundred per 
ceat. more for their products. Those not 
situated for doing this, who sell at wholesale, 
should raise their products accordingly. If 
you raise potatoes or apples largely have 
only one or two kinds; those that will do 
best for you, considering soil, climate and 
markets. Think yoa the farmer of whom I 
wrote recently could have got $5000 for five 
thousand bushels of apples delivered on 
cars, if there had been a dozen kinds, instead 
of all Jonathans? Could I have got $150 
above market price for one thousand bushels 
of potatoes if they had been a mixed lot, in- 
stead of all one choice variety? Not much. 
The man who raises at whulesale has such 
chances. And way out in Idaho you see 
these same principles apply the same as in 
Ohio and New England. They were pack- 
ing apples there to goright through to Old 
England, because they have raised at whole- 
sale what Old England wants. 
** When I have seen New England farmers, 
so nany of them, each with little patches of 
| this, that and the other thing, a necessity 
to some extent from lay of land sometimes, 
I have often thought that they must look for 
profit largely in filling the mouths nearby 
with choice products; that they must be 
more and more gardeners, trucksters and 
pedlers. And the same is true over consid- 
erable of the East. When I go West and 
see corn and wheat in great, clean, level 
fields that the eye can hardly reach over, 
and the thought comes, these people can 
never be pedlers and fuss with a number of 
little things ; they must give their attention 
to raising large quantities cheaply, of staple 
crops as a rule. 
** If you make butter from a few cows, in 
a small way, peddle it or supply nearby 
consumers. Don’t take it to the country 
store and raise or produce it retail and sell 
at wholesale. If it is not practicable for 
you to sell at retail, quit the business and 
do more of something else that you can 
manage on business principles. If you make 
butter, have cows only that are of a good 
butter breed. This is a part of the produc- 
ing at wholesale. No matter if you do 
retai) your butter, don’t produce it at retail 
by milking cows long that only make 125 or 
150 pounds of butter a year. If you raise 
beef to sell, have a beef breed, and feed and 
care for them all through, so no one 
can raise a carload of steers tor less money 
than you; raise them at wholesale. So 
many people raise them at retail and fail to 
do real well, perhaps have hard work to 
keep agoing. I am so sorry forallsuch. Of 
course, you cannot do your best all at 
once, particularly where money is scarce, 
But you can begin next year and im- 
prove a little. You can, this winter, 
study out a settled plan of improvement 
and work towards it as fast as you can. 
You can arrange to slowly bring your 
farming, whatever lines you follow, ontoa 
sound business basis. Then keep buoks, 
know what you are about and hold the reins 
firm and steady until you are well out of the 
woods. You will get there surely, with 
good health for yourself and family, and 
pluck and push enough. Thirty-two years 
ago the writer thought these matters out 
for himself on his farm. He was doinga 
little of everything at retail and making 
nuthing. Most every one was doing more or 
less this way. He boldly, but carefully and 
slowly, as he had a wife and babies depend- 
ing on him, and no mistakes must be made, 
changed all farm production so there was a 
fine profit, yes a large one, on everything 
done. We are reaping the rewards now in 
our old age. May you all do as well.”’"— 
Practical Farmer. 
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many reprehensible features, especially in 


come out whole for! its riotous and wicked demonstrations 
only a few was to| against non-union men, but it was not re- 
I preferred | sponsible for the continuance of child labor. 
and make more with! Are not the citizens of Pennsylvania, and 
less trouble. One omhe other you must do | among them the operators and some of the 

et . Miss Robbins isa operatives, responsible for allowing the law 


to be a dead letter? Its non-enforcement 
is a disgrace to our American civilization, 


twenty-five cents a peck, she furnishing, and should make us heed the advice, 


** Physician heal thyself”’ before we point 
the finger of scorn at labor oppression in 
the Old World. 
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Successful Inbreeding. 
The island of Guernsey covers an area of 


! only about seventeen sections of land, and 


since Jersey caitle are excluded, inbreeding 
has been practiced there, also as a matter of 
necessity, more than on Jersey, and yet no 
one at all informed on the subject or having 
any regard for facts will dispute their won - 
derful staying qualities. 

The Guernseys are larger than the Jerseys. 
This establishes two facts: first, that in- 
breeding does not reduce size, and second, 
that it does not affect constitution, that is, if 
by constitution is meant that quality which 
endures for a long time. 





1908 Seed Catal for Market Garden- 


era, published by a practical gardener, 
tells what are the most salable and best 
paying varieties and contains complete list of 


ARLINGTON 


TESTED SEED 


The best the ground produces. 
Catalogue free. Send for it. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., 
2-13 Fane it Hall Square 
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CANADA 


Unileached Hardwood 


ASHES 


The Cheapest and Most Lasting Fertilizer in 
the World. 

Now is the time to order a CARLOAD for 

your ORCHARD and FRUIT FARM. Try 

ashes on your run-duwn meadows and worn- 

out pastures; they will bring in nice clover, 

and are the most sensible manure for other 

crops, and come cheaper than other manures 

and last longer. 

JOYNT’S are the best. Write for prices 

delivered at your depot, and address 

JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 

Reference—Bank of Hamilton. 
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Send for our free 
catalogue, telling 
about our three 
warrants on 
seeds. 
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Protection for Children. 
There is nothing apparently so cheap in 
this world as human life. A man will take 
care that his horse or his ox is not over- 
worked and that it has plenty of good food 
and a comfortable place to lodge, but chil- 
dren and those, too, of the gentler sex, are 











allowed to work in the mills and the mines 





long hours, sometimes at night, to the great 
detriment of their mental and physical 
health. This is inhuman. It may be said 
that parents are to blame for this state of 
things, but are not employers equally at 
fault for using this kind of labor ? 

In the testimony given by little girls be- 
fore the commission of which Judge Gray is 
chairman, it was shown that some of these 
poor creatures, not in their teens, worked in 
the coal mines of Pennsylvania amid notori- 
ously unsanitary surroundings, under con- 
ditions of time that no rugged mechanic 
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:TON LIVE STOCK MARKETS.  choloe mixedes.22222.2222022222 her the quality of s persistent milker. = how to havé something to sell, how to adver- | ingnectors. A thoroughly reliable and. 
m “ + ee oR ce Pontond esennseates 1 4 RTION.—U. U. & Lv. bur ington County, | tise and how to follow up the results. © sclentific 8 tering’ ts Or and. 
tale i i hada a Ld ° i RUS % Ga rigs a } E 
ceri) 8 OF LIVE STOCK Bho WATERTOWN Brollers, ge good to choles. teeta Vt.: Aberters. eee be moved ot suce Greet me Pitan gege ele ry : went is ¥ ooo Sou imple- 
. AND BRIGHTON. Chick comm choice. stable, erbirth ; - New State Notes 3 si 
Fowls, good to choice.......... the place disinfected. The disinfection maybe| , i —_—-> 
the week ending Jan. 6, 1903. Old cocks wii“ Wats bast nec oot made wah © 100 we Ose nor cae son heer Sige ey ped ec oe “Best Fertilizers for Tomat 
“> ES Fat pie packages, carbolic acid or lysol, or a five to ten per cent. rr ugh si is thet tt iPower eter Fertilizer tests of interest are reported in 
cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals | powispm soy | STecl, solution, y_ strong Ive or ume Wanoaera | we have come off quite easy. True, we | Bulletin 92 of ‘the neh ee aye 
This a sete oabea = aoe Beige age opinion 1s to the idea that infection is conveyed | have had a few uncomfortable days, but an were carried out during the P U I : 
One» 0-271 aa ae Be psian ee hatann egies tis -:<2:114@12 | by the bull. Hence the bull should not be used | here at my home the temperature has not | 88008 of 1899 and 1900 on moderately 1 ae . 
2 “ Batter. Y without a treatment with the carbolic wash just | heen down ton zero whenever we have heavy clay loam that would naturally yield \y 4 \4 RY 
ices on Nertherm Cattle. Pays ney a sizes quoted below include 20, | described. looked. At this writing there is but little about twenty-four bushels of wheat or fifty VN | vi i mA 
cr hundred pounds on total weight of | Creamery, extra— . HEATING HoTHouse SorL.—P. L., Essex | snow, and ‘it thaws some every day. During | DUshels of corn per acre. The fertilizer 
Bi - aud meat, extra, $6.75@7.50; first; Vt. &N H. assorted sizes 23@ | County, Mass.: The leading gardeners of the | 1 ber we had some very delightful | formula followed in the main was that 
hide -oa6.00; second quality, $4.60@5.00;| Norshern N. Y., assorted sizes........... 28@ Boston district find it pays themto sterilize their | NOVEM ai dl ‘recommended by Vocrhees, viz., nitrogen 4.7 Our money winning books, 
qua! GO few ehet r i ‘| Northern N. Y., large tubs.............. 280 soll in some way. The practice has greatly ex- weather, and it was a good thing we did, t.. phosph : ? “wri by men who know, tell 
chiro — —_ Western, large ash tubs..<22-22-02..2.: tended during the past three years. There aré | because help was very scarceand the farmer | P¢r cant., phosphoric acid 7.2 per cent. and written by WAO ED0W,, 
7.7 eal Prva vente 8, O%., saorerh Ssst. spruce tubds............... two kinds of sterilizing apparatus on the market, needed just that kind of weather to finish po’ twelve per cent., applied at the rate of “you all a 
93.0 w mer ale ca iliadiain aaa Creamery, western firsts.............-7--~° in regard to the merits of which opinions of the | up his fall work. Few farmers did as much | {ve hundred pounds per acre; and was com- F 
oi 08 00 ‘ vd fl +--+ eal teat naeantees gardeners are divided. Both use steam. On a| plowing as they would have liked to do. | posed of muriate of potash, nitrate of soda, P t h 
cows - in young cattle for farmers: Year- | Dairy ve ~~ giana capa een at aoa expres small scale any way will answer that heats the! Quite a serious question that confronts | #z0otin and acid phosphate. This mixture oO as 5 
vin y : "N.Y ra soll enough to kill germs. Heating seems to | those farmers who have to purchase grain | cost about $32 per ton. On some plats one am coded tyre ee 
ey aren 


a , 8, $4256.25. 
” RA us—Per pound, Western, 64@6} live 
weig! -1otes, Wholesale— ; retail,——; country 
dres: ogs, 7} @8te. 


VE \LVES—4@7¢ ® bb. 
Brighton—7@%ec P tb; country lots, 6} 


<INS—600@$1.50; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
-brighton, 4@5¢ P Ib; country lots, 


25; two-vear-olds, $18@32; three-year- 


s 48. 
olds," "per pound, live weight, 24@3e; extra, 
cep and lambs per nead 1n lots, $2.50 











“PE 10. @85e. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
linine. C E Brewster 1 
4: Brighton. W E Novel 2 
MD 12 W Newhall 2 
Farmincton LS K Connors 29 
Co 20 85 PChandler 7 
EEChapman = 8 Scattering 50 
pA Berry 10 T J Moroney ll 
.~w Hampshire. Western. 
“ Brighton. At Brighten. 
JH Foss 11 1 SS Learned 9¢ 
AC Fos 17 Sturtevant & 
awNEDM& Weel yr 128 
“Ce. JJ Kelley 82 
Via Nashua 25 7 H Whitaker 24 
Ar Watertown. 
Fred Savage 0 % AINE DM & Weel 
Breck N Wood 12 50 Ce. 
WF Wallace 8 40 sz DM & Wool 
50 
Massachusetts. At Watertewn. 
At Brighton. J A Hathaway 140 
L Stetson 12 
Live Steck Experts. 


The English market on State cattle has within 


the week declined $e, 
fair shipments from N 


none as yet from Boston. 
New York, 1600 cattle, 1000 sheep, 12,000 quarters 
From Baltimore, 715 cattle, 1200 sheep. 


of beef. 
The Boston shipments 


gated 89,092 cattle, 65,492 sheep, 343,538 quarters 


of beef. 


The last week of the 


brilliant sales at horse stables. Dealers busy 
settling up the old year and preparing for the 


new, but where good, h 


be found, there was no difficulty in disposal. 


Good, big horses are sca 


Co.’s sale stable were sold 3 carloads, 2 of which 
were heavy horses, their best a pair of 3400 tbs, at 


$600, with sales down 
lighter weights at $100@ 


Son's sale stable, a good call for useful horses, of 
12000 1400 ths, at $150@225, with sales of horses at 
At Welch & Hall Company’s sale 
stable, quiet sales; the kind called for, 3200 ibs, 
at $600, At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable, sales 
of nearby horses, $40@150, with no Western on 


$400125, 


sale. 
Cnion Yards 
Tuesday—Limited arri 


the week. Butchers are not especially anxious 
for cattle, still are buying whatever arrives; the 


disposals are largely 


Wallace stock was destined to be unloaded here 


and then driven to Brig 


Fred Savage each had acar of stock that went 
tothe Works. J. A. Hathaway had 140 head of 
cattle; 20, of 1475 ths, at 64c; 20, of 1425 Ibs, at 6c; 


25do., Of 1375 ths, at She; 


Slade of New Hampshire had in 16 nice steers, 
sent in on commission for slaughter. , 


Fat Hegs. 


Market prices on We 


6c, 1. w. Loeal hogs, 74@8te, d. w. 
Sheep Heuses. 

Supply from New England light, and only 27 

carloads of Western, with a light aggregate for the 


week. For best Western 


and common grades being $c higher. The range 


$2.3075.05 P 100 tbs, w 


$4.3006.30 P 100 ths, being bought $c better than 


last week. Various lots 
oF adhe, 


Veal 


The trade has not been active; still whatever 
brings 6a7¢e for veals. 


arrives 


sa She, 


Live Poultry. 
Arrivals light at 11@11$¢ by the crate. 
Droves ef Veal Calves. 
Maine—M. D. Holt & Son, 20; Farmington Live 


Stock Company, 60; Tho 


E. Chapman, 5; P. E. Berry, 20. 
New Hampshire—J, H. Foss, 10; via Nashua, 
“; Fred Savage, 40; Breck & Wood, 50; W. F. 


Wallace, 20, 
Massachusetts—T, J. 


A 


Brighton Cattle Market. 
Stock at yards—527 cattle, 126 sheep, 17,508 
te yu VeS, 84 horses. From West, 330 cat- 
©, 17,400 hogs, 84 horses. Maine, 55 cattle, 125 
Sheep, 0 hogs, 145 calves. 


logs, 197 


“attle, 1 sheep, 1 ealf. M 
18 hogs. 51 calves. 
Tuesday—Several earl 
East of ail deseriptions, 
The arrivals 
and caly: 
Hampshiy 
demand f: 
less firm, 
hey sold 
ths, at 2 
Ibs, at 2 
“Cows, ot 


also cattle 
Massachuseti 


‘WS, Of 6750 


“7 ths, at 2he 


Veal Calves. 


‘in freely, and butchers are getting 
ot wanting them. It is the season 


Not co 
Out of tl 


When yy t extensi 


this we 
his wee! uot firm or 


about 4c 
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lodder , 
Dumergy; 
had in a 

Values 4 
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more ple 


ih. One 
i€ at 6@7e 


Late Arrivals. 


Wedne 
at the 4 
Stock. ‘ 
Slaughte 
IB. Sha 
abattoir 
8) tbs, at 
last wee 
Stetson, 


Buyers a 
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Northern “ooltry, Bresh Milled. 
huckens : stern— 
plckens’ Oasting.............s04 
Neks 200d _... Cae" 
stttg, -°"-""" | ++ +0+0 saseseeeesanseehiinail 
Wty exten choteg? 
Pipa, fait to yoo 77 
OMS tame. choice, @ dag, 
\ eat B dor £000, B doz. 
mary packed—"” 


were in beef cattle, sheep, hogs 


beef cattle was not extensive, and 
‘in prices was noticed. T. J. Moro- 


OW, Of 820 ths, at $2.75; 1 cow, of 870 
\. C. Foss, 11 cattle, of 1000 ths, at 3c; 


put upon the market. There -will 
‘ore calves raised this season, as 


sin New England. W. F. Wallace 
ot, also {F. Wood and F. Savage. 


, With disposals of all kinds of 


ock was disposed of as follows: 
* cattle over from Watertown to 
id 4 cows, ay. 1000 ibs, at 3c; 4, of 
Seef cattle weak in price, as soid 
‘cow, 800 tbs, at 3c. L. 
, Of 800@1050 tbs, at 2@4c. J. H. 
“50 Ibs, at kc; 2, of 2200 Ibs, at 5c. 
© Stock Company, 47 calves, 118 


oS, at 1fe; 2 bulls, 2}@3§c; 11 
\Y. 1485 ths, at 58¢; 2, of «3300 tbs, 
‘ibs, at 4e. 


d. w., P tb, there being 
ew York and Baltimore; 
The shipments from 


for the year 1902 aggre- 


year is never a time of 


eavy draft horses could 


rece. At Myer, Abrams & 


to $150; they also sold 
140. At Moses Colman & 


« Watertewn. 
vals were noticed during 


at the abattoir. The 
hton. Frank Wood and 


40, of 1300 Ibs, at 5c. M. 


stern as last week, 63@ 


sheep $c lower is quoted, 
ith lambs at a range of 
from New Hampshire at 
Calves. 


Slim calves, 


mpson & Hanson, 40; E. 


Moroney, 1; scattering, 


New Hampshire, 28 
assachusetts, 114 cattle, 


oads arrived from the 
milech cows excepted. 


and stock from New 
ts and the West. The 


tbs, at 3}c; 2 cows, 1660 


; 3, Of 2825 ths, at 2ic. 


vely called for. Prices 
the demand active, only 


nty with the killing of 


hundred and forty-five 
mostly. 


nd sellers congregated 


cows and store pigs. 


lambs, 76 ths, at 3}c; 9 








ry, » © me * 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. y 
ony firsts 





Eastern fair to 
Michigan fancy candled -.................- 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh.. BE 

Western fair to 
Western selected, fresh...... 









Spinach, native, P box 
urnips, flat, P box..... 











inter patents, $3 85@4 05. 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 55@4 85. 
Corn Meal.—$1 28@1 30 P bag, and $2 85@ 
285 P bbl; granulated, 3 00@3 83 P bbl. 
Graham Filear.—Quoted ut $2 90@4 00 P bbi. 
Oat Meal.—Steady at $450@4 75 bbl. for 
rolled and $4 90@515 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market 1s steady at $2 85@ 
350 P bbl. 
Cermu.—Demand brisk, prices lower. 
Steamer, poten. 65c. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 58c. 
No. 3, yellow, 554c. 
Soe ane ean eugenics scarce. 

, fancy, spo s 

Ree eeclipped: white, 4i}c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 41c. 
Millfeed.—Firm. 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $20 73g 2 00. 
Winter wheat middling, sacks, $21 00@22 75. 
Spring wheat bran, sacks, 4 5). 
Spring wheat middling, sacks, $20 50. 


nseed meal for shipment, $28 90. 
Linseed, $27 00@29 00. 
Mait.— 
State grades, 6-rowed, 67@75c. 
State, 2-rowed, 63@68c. 
Western grades, 68@76c. 
Barley.—Prices firm at 59@68c for No. 2 
6rowed State, and for No. 2 2-rowed 
State. Feed barley, 47@52c. 
Bye.—$2.90@3.50 P bbl, é6ic P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 








Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan .........- 21 
oe iti j blood We oe ea ae 
"  SOMOOE % © .cceccddsccntteul 24(@25 
Fine delaine, Ohio....................------ 
4 © ~~ MiGhIgan .... 2.6.20. cccecenes 27 
Washed fleece... ........652... 52 .cce cece cee 1 








FLAVOR OF BUTTER.—A. C., Worcester 
County, Mass.: Turnips carefully fed are a cap- 
ital food, in so faras the health of the cow and 
quantity and’quality of the milk are concerned, 
but the quality of the butter and cheese made 
from such milk is inferior, as these products are 
strongly flavored with the turnips fed. The 
same may be said of cabbage, kale and similar 
strong-tasting vegetables. All such are risky 
n the hands of unskilled feeders and careless 
hired men. 

Frrst CALVEs.—C. C. 8., Kennebec County, 
Me.: We always have our heifers drop their first 
calves when about twenty-five months old. We 
consider this a very important point in develop 
ing a good dairy cow. She should be bred so as 
to drop her next calf about fourteen months 








ea Nand Vie aba 


Boxes— 
oa northern creamery................. 28.2284 





@75 
rags 
Turnips, yellow, ® bbl.. --1 00@I1 25 


mon 9, good. --2222277222272272222222 Bos | taster. The effect of sterilized soll on the growth 
Trunk butter in } or }-Ib prints.......... of plants has been noted at the Massachusetts 
— jer rh vs gd weneeeeeeeceeceess 28@284 | Experiment Station, and for the purpose of deter- 
Common to good. ITY....-2- ---+-000002-- sare mining this factor two beds of equal size were 
Mee rey eas eae ener ee selected, one of which was treated with hot 

Cheese. water untilthe soil was soaked and showed an 

Vt. twins, extra @ th ...................-.- 134@14 | average temperature of 145° F. at a depth of four 
;, firsts Rd tb... : ia inches. The seed was planted in boxes of earth 
Pre mah Me PR a git which had been heated to 212° F. with steam. 
New York twins new extra... ‘1 a@\4 The other bed remained untreated, the only dif- 
pes OR His : cine aats. abak 124@13 | ference in the two lots being the hot-water treat- 

* seconds............. 10@11 | ment. These beds were planted to lettuce, and 

Egas. the weight of the largest, as well as the weight of 

Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz............ 32@ typical plants, showed a gain of thirty-three per 
Eastern choice fresh..................-.... 28w cent. in favor of the plants grown upon the 


treated _ soil. 





Western dirties.................. 2 must be drawn from the heating pipes before 
Refriger eau st LR ig ag ac cag eye pag 18k@ 1% stopping the fires. W. W. Rawson stated that he 
St eee ‘ne would much prefer sterilizing to treezing. It 
eat aise Potatecs. tan might be necessary to leave the houses unoccu- 
Peer ww ene tee weces eres coceses ‘ ° 
Aad ; : pied three or four weeks to insure freezing, and 
Wertaie, + a PRE Or re Con. enough could be raised in the house in that time 
Aroosteok Green Mountains...... 78@80 to pay for the cost of sterilizing. It would cost 
jeaeay ae 2 aus 4 $1000 to sterilize once, and he preferred putting 
Jersey double head.........-......-..... 2 the soil through the heating process twice during 
Green Vegetables. the business season. After this operation there 
Beets, Y bu.......--.-----------------2-- 35@50 | would be no trouble from vermin and none from 
Cabbage, native, p bblj................... 65@85 | mildew 
Parsnips, P bu, ................-..--.. --- TKW1 00 : 
Lettuce, P doz.....-................-..... 90a 1 00 > 
Celery, white, Pp d pia caceicebatatridabeng 65@75_ THE MARKET END OF FARMING. 
Cucumbers eect crap i re eas Frank B. White, the specialist on advertising, 
Onions, Natives, ® bbil...... 1 50E2 25 | thinks that, while the grower could not take too 
“York State, P bbl .... --1 75@2 00 | much pains in packing his fruit honestly and 
wee a4 wba. se ete tent teen ec eterereeeee , bats | attractively, he should not tail to announce pub- 
Ren plank, P case..... SPEIER NS” 25@l 75 licly what he had for sale. He should also fix 


“ Hubbard B ton ue eee em ted 20 00@30 00 cular and seud it to every one attracted by the 
String beans, 80., P 4-bbl. bskt.......... 1 13 0O | newspaper announcements. The specialist’s ad- 
Wax beans, P bskt.......-..-- --400@4 50 | vice applies fully as well to other country prod- 


Seats, margin of profit large enough to pay for a liberal 
Apples, Galdwin green, P bbl.......- 4 Pit 4 outlay in finding customers. 

me one ~ Wealthy............. : one? 4 VALUE OF DRY EARTH. 
: xis! Sy ol ov Ee a dla ca a @ Farmers are continually advised to use such 
“ No ead ,  ggenenmapenaes 30g? = materials as gypsum, dried swamp muck and 
“  Greenings...............-......-1 25@2 25 | kainit in the barns and stables, yet very few 
“King, P bbl.......-.------..----- 2 00@3 00 | have anything of the kind on hand. Many who 
ar Bucaphert there sa trent Woe" anes 50a? 4 would like to use preservatives and absorbents 
Grapes, P pony sachet cas @ ES yt 3 we are checked by the cost. These will find a hint 
Vergennes, western N. Y............--- 15@16 | in the foreign experiments in the use of dry 
pars he p> van = > eens 18@3 0 | earth, from which it appears a substance ” 
seg thd ELLER sade a abundant and easily handled will answer the 
Concord, westers.N. '¥.. $-% Dekt...... 8@ purpose. A covering of dry garden soil, only two 
Cranberries. or three inches thick, proved enough to hold the 
Cape, choice dark........-.-..---.------- 8 50@9 00 | ammonia in a large heap of manure. It is 
Cape, common to good.........---------- ‘ ae 4 equally effective in the stable in taking up the 
wcnate indliacnaser: RT: RIE Se © liquid manure, preventing waste and odors. The 


be some trouble from freezing. 


Bilas, south, light green salted Thay BRINGING MILK TO STANDARD. 
y “dry filnt 144 | The success of legal milk standards in regulat- 
rs buff Me oe =? ah ing the general quality of milk in wholesale 
“ « "salted P ib............-000--- markets, suggests the possibility of fixing the 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each............--.- @1 60 | commercial grades in such a way that a quart of 
baie -" ae see seeceeeeeee 1 mg 1 milk shall be as fairly uniform in peep vendre as 
Lp segue “ok ial eiluaahding ; a bushel of No. 1 elevator wheat or a ton of No. 
Lome tt aha GON Free nen aes 1 hard stove coal. The plan which has been put 
f in operation by Tlinois experts is to test their 
Dried Apples. milk by the Babcock method, and adding or re- 
repersted. pone cone ceeeceeesceceneceee eae moving enough cream or skimmilk to make the 
vapo J, Sacer vento Fog le gepaeniata tg seca ais ax ercentage legal standard. Thus the product 
Sap-aeled, 86 8e QuaNty..-------<------++2 = will always pass whatever the quality as given 
Grase Seeds. by the cow, and the consumer gets what he pays 
Timothy, # bu., Western, choice........ ; or; no more, noless. Small: producers, however, 
Clover, » th ___Drime..------- ---+ -------2 102% | wilt not care to bother, and for them a simple 
Red Top Western, ? 50 th sack.......... 300@3 50 | and usual method of getting somewhere near a 
« “fancy recleaned, # th........... 94@114 | uniform product is to keep the quality idea in 
Beans. mind when buying new cows, and choosing 


Soko apegnmamendbonene aerate “277 908 00 ever is needed to bring the milk average close to 
Pes foreign ........-.-.-------2-+---- 000-5 2 15@2 25 | the desired standard. 
Slodinnes! gummawel so -.-.02202 aaa SELLING PRODUCE BY MAIL. 
Mediums, foreign..........----.---------- 2 15@2 25 Itis not hard for a farmer to work up an in- 
Yellow eyes, CXtra..-.....--------+ ----e-- - soe 80 | terest by advertising a desirable article in the 
Yellow ear sii waeacage epee rte 2 . a3 tight way and through the right means. 
Lima beans dried, ~ ib......--.----------  8@ a como - properly aaenetiee ~ in- 
uiries received. By lack of promptness, clear- 
sais aber be definiteness and test some letter writers 
Sey. 3. RP er si-cerretentors S 14 S will drive away possible customers about as fast 
we Bow TTI 12 00@14 00 | as good advertising brings them in. Use a type- }- 
td fine choice............-------- 12 13 00 | writer, which can be bought second hand for a 
% clover mixed P ton.........-- = pes he few dollars; answer letters the same day re- 
“ gwalen ton 2 22222220702"9 ongio 00 | ceived; by next mail if possible. The first sat- 
Straw, prime rye... Ne IE A 13 15 00 | isfactory reply that reaches the buyer is likely 
Straw, oat, per ton.........------------- 8 950 | to get his order, and in making the reply satis- 
Straw, tangled rye...........----------- 10 00@11 90 | factory everything counts. Enclose a sample 
or picture of what is being sold, if expedient, 
FLOUR AND GRAIN. and-try to fix his choice on a definite article or 
— specimen at an attractive stated price, judging 
bd pring patents, #4 104 — what he wants from his letter. It is this tact 
r j in adapting the reply to the prospective cus- 
eee tomer :which counts as much as anything in 


securing orders. 


some special and definite offer. 
\ MANURE IN DEEP STALLS. 


or until there is spare time to fork it out. 


ity in the East. 
FOLLOW THEM UP. 


should not be allowed to drop. 





destroy the cause of roots, galls, nematoid 
worms, “damping off’ and rot. Recent test+ 
seem to show that the process also improves the 
condition of the soil, causing plants to grow 


(2) Some Boston growers find 
freezing the soil of greenhouses a success in pre- 
venting diseases; and pests, but the plan is not 
employed by many. Of course, all the water 


the price himself, not let others fix it forhim. In 
addition to newspaper advertisements, according 
to Mr. White, he should prepare a booklet or cir- 


ucts, such as pure-bred live stock, fancy poultry, 
honey, maple sweets, canned goods and all special 
products, where the demand is limited and the 


earth when stored must be very dry, or there will 


animals which give rich milk or thin milk, which- 


His confidence is to be se- 
cured, his questions and scruples clearly and 
tactfully met, and his imagination aroused over 


Recent German tests indicate the desirability 
of keeping manure compact, as in deep stalls, 
and show the effectiveness of fluor-sulphuric acid, 
a byproduct of superphosphate manufacture, 
containing ten to twelve per cent. of free sul- 
phuric acid and twenty per cent. of fluorin, as a 
preservative as compared with other preserva- 
tives frequently recommended—superphosphate- 
gypsum, sulphuric acid, etc. By-the stall method 
is meant the plan of supplying plenty of bed-/ gets g49. The dewest total valuation ona 
ding, and leaving the manure and bedding in ; 

the stalls until it reaches an inconvenient height 
When 
carcfully managed it is not a dirty plan. The 
greatest objection for au" Eastern farmer is the 
immense amount of bedding needed. He no 
longer has much straw to spare, while leaves 
free from sticks gnd burrs are hard to get in 
sufficient quantities and difficult to store under 
cover. In the case of milk farmers, too, the sys- 
tem when known is liable to arouse prejudice 
on the part of consumers. For quantity and 
quality of manure made, nothing could be better 
than the stall plan of manure saving, but for the 
reasons noted, it does not gain much in popular- 


Those who write several times before ordering | rifle is used by a trained hand in killing 
are usually trying to gain confidence in the adver- | condemned horses, and such a weapon 
tiser, sizing him up, and they may be brought to 
the point by frank statement, by references or by 
offers to send the goods, to be paid for only after 
examination, or better, by selling for cash in 
advance, but with privilege of return or exchange 
within a few days, express to be paid by the cus- 
tomer. Those who send Inquiries but no order 
The chances are 
thatthey are more than half persuaded, and a 
letter sent a few weeks later may catch them, 
especially if the apparent objections in the first 
place are fully met. Some farmer advertisers 
write a third ora fourth time and find it pays 
them. The amount of letter writing required is 
quite a serious matter, but the business can often 
be so managed that most of the eterespoodonse | 
comes during the season of cold weather and 
long evenings when time on the farm is least 
valuable. A mail-order business is very profit-. 
able for certain lines of farm products, and some 


time pay more attention to grass culture. 


purchase potatoes to plant. 


potatoes, because I want the best. 


ing me the best satisfaction. 


such as need it. 


cannot till the soil. 


Steuben County, N. Y. F, H. Dow. 
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Cattle Epidemic Under Control. 
According to information direct from Dr. 


hundred in Rhode Island and fifty in New 


being in Massachusetts. 


of lameness from other causes. 
Those in charge of the work are unwill 
ing 9s yet to fix a date for lifting the gen- 


to make sure that ull cases of the disease 
have been discovered. In regard to local 
quarantines of the infected farms, there is 
ne compulsory limit after the cattle have 
been killed and the barns disinfected, but 
Dr. Salmon advises that the owners wait two 
weeks before introducing new cattle or sell- 
ing their hay. 

The hay problem has been settled by par- 


burning the parings. The rest of the hay is 
then steamed and disinfected with the barn. 
Of course the disinfection does not pene- 
trate deeply, but the operator’s reason that 
neither could the disease germs have en- 
tered any deeper. Thus most of the hay in 
the quarantined barns can soon be used or 
sold. 

To replace the two thousand or more cows 
will be a problem. It is not likely that 


But | many of the owners can take the scanty 


money paid by Government and buy any- 
where near as good cows as they had before 
the epidemic. The market for milch cows 
is very firm and is likely to be more so, with 
these hundreds of new buyers to be sup- 
plied. State of Maine cattle owners are 
expecting to supply a good share of the 
cows needed, but have been warned by the 
State authorities against allowing buyers 
from southern New England to enter their 
barns, lest the infection be carried with 
them. Still, a way to make a trade will, no 
doubt, be contrived. 

Owners of the slaughtered herds are cer- 
tainly dissatisfied with the Government pay- 
ment in many instances. An average of 
say $35 per head is surely far less than the 
present market value of a good dairy herd, 
and the department is having some difficulty 
in defending itself for such a niggardly rate 
of compensation. Leaving the valuation to 
one man, from whose decision there is no 
appeal, is called very arbitrary, while to cut 
his figures down to seventy-five per cent. is 
declared to be unreasonable. Some gain 
has, however, been noted in recent valua- 
tions, one herd, including a number of pure 
bred, being plaged.at $70 per head, for which 


herd was $25 peshead. 

Discussion of ‘the methods of killing the 
condemned cattle is of little use now that 
the work is nearly done. It is perhaps well 
that public attention has been called to the 
fact that methods of slaughter in common 
use are neither humane nor scientific. In 
the great Cnieago stock yards, where expert 
cattle butchers are employed, an occasional 
sample of what looks like bungling work 
may be. seen by the visitor. Probably no 
butchers are more skillful than those of the 
Jewish race, since religious rules insist that 
death shall be painless, or the meat. is un- 
clean. At the Brighton abattoir, a large 


at this time is, how to makeit pay? On 
many of our farms a different system, no 
doubt, would be more profitable than the 
one now being carried out. Too mwuch fer- 
tility has been carried off our farms, and 
now it would seem that the only thing to do 
is to keep the hay at home and raise more 
stock; apply the manure thus made to the 
soil, and grow more corn, and at the same 


Owing to the short crop of potatoes the 
past season, we may reasonably look for 
rather high-priced potatoes for seed next 
spring. Ia this vicinity [ dare say there 
will be many farmers who will have to 
Early varieties 
of potatoes will, uo doubt, be particularly 
scurce, and the farmer who has his own 
seed on hand will indeed be lucky. For 
years I have been testing new varieties of 
As yet, 
I have found no early soil that pleases me 
so well as does Burpee’s Extra Early. This 
is not a new soil, but was introduced a num- 
ber of years ago by W. Atlee Burpee & 
Co., the seedsmen of Philadelphia. The 
catalogues of seedsmen will soon be on hand, 
and they are always interesting to the one 
who tills the soil. As to late potatoes, I 
believe that the Country Gentleman is giv- 


The farmer should not fail to look over 
his implements about these days and repair 
The plows very likely 
need some new parts, and if the repairs are 
to be had from a distance, they might as 
well be ordered soon so as to be sure of 
them when needed. If new ones are to be 
purchased, send for the catalogues or cir- 
culars of different ones and study them 
over. There is a good many things the 
farmer may profitably do now, even if he 
Indeed, a farmer need 
seldom be out of work if he-has ambition. 


Salmon’s office the quarantined cattle will 
probably all have been killed by the end of 
this week. The number killed to date of 
writing is 2050, of which 1600 were in Massa- 
chusetts, three hundred in Vermont, one 


Hampshire. Perhaps two hundred or three 
hundred more are in quarantine, all of these 
The other States 
so far as known are now entirely free of 
the disease. There seems to be no truth in 
the reports of the disease among deer, as 
those which were investigated were cases 


eral quarantine, as time enough must pass 


ing off the top and side of the mows and, 


or more of the fertilizers was omitted, and 
the amounts applied on the different plats 
also varied. Barnyard manure applied on 
clover sod at the rate of twelve to fifteen 
two-horse loads per acre formed one plat 
in 1900. 

The best results were obtained by using a 
complete fertilizer in liberal amounts. The 
use of nitrogen alone, either in the form of 
nitrate or organic nitrogen, was unprofit- 
able. The yield on the barnyard-manure 
plat was the largest obtained with any of 
the fertilizers. This furtilizer had a ten- 
dency to delay and prolong the ripening 
period, but the total yield was very nearly 
double that obtained from any other plat. 

On the whole, the use of the commercial 
fertilizers considerably increased the yields 
and hastened the maturity of the crop. The 
results also indicate that on lands of the 
type used where clover is grown in the rota- 
tion, a fertilizer made up of three per cent. 
nitrogen, seven per cent. available phos- 
phoric acid and twelve per cent. potash 
would more nearly meet the requirements 
of the tomate crop than the Voorhees 
formula, and would be about $5 per ton 
cheaper. Earlier experiments at the station 
indicate that sulphate of potash gives a 
better quality of early tomatoes than the 
muriate. 





- Successful Grange Insurance. 


The life-insurance branzh of the order 
known as the Patrons’ Mutual Relief Asso- 
ciation has been successful, and continues 
to pay as many dollars at the decease of a 
member to the beneficiary named as there 
are members. The present number of mem- 
bers is about six hundred, with prospect of 
iucrease. For fourteen years the Grange 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company has been 
maintained. The business of the company 
has annually increased from the beginning, 
and the property upon which policies are 
now in force amounts to about $6,000,000. 
All losses and expenses have been promptly 
paid, making a saving during the fourteen 
years of over $100,000 to the insured over the 
cost of insurance upon the same property in 
stock companies during the same period. 
Hon. N. J. BACHELDER. 
New Hampshire. 
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The man that knows what he wantsis the 
only one who gets it. 


A BOW CAN DO IT. 


Smoking Meat With a Brush.—New and 
Simple Methed. 

The old smoke house fire has gone out, and 
with it the usefulness of the smoke house, itself. 
Neither is any longer wanted. A substitute, 
much simpler, and in every 
way superior, has been found. 

Krauser’s Liquid Extract 
of Smoke is the new agent 
successfully and very largely 
employed in smoking meats. 
Cheaper, quicker, cleaner 
simpler—it has numberless 
advantages over the old 
method of the smoke house. 
It is applied with a brush or 
sponge, as easily and rapidly 
as paint on a board. A boy 
or girl can do it as well as an 
expert curer, and it occupies 
far less time than the old way. Always ready; 
no fire to build, no waiting for wood to 
come, or to cut it. Each piece of meat given ex- 
acily the coat it needs, thick or thin. Krauser’s 
Liquid Extract of Smoke is mae from selected 
hickory wood, and while having the peculiar 
properties of the wood that cure meat by smok- 
ing, it also imparts a more delicious flavor to 
hams, sausages, beef, bacon, fish, or whatever is 
smoked with it, than the old method gave, and 
is perfectly wholesome. It also affords per- 
fect protection against insects or mould. It 
costs less to smoke meat with Krauser’s Liquid 
Extract of Smoke, and the meat so cured brings 

















the best of prices. Information concerning its 
use, cost, etc., can be had by writing to the 
makers, E. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 


A Beaatifal Picture. 
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Above is a reproduction of a beautiful picture 
entitled ** The Favored One.” The original is an 
elegant oil painting by a famous French artist, 
and has attracted attention wherever exhibited. 
It is now owned by George H. Stahl of Quincy, Il . 
Mr. Stahl bas had made a limited number o.f 
views in natural colors, suitable for framing, size 
10x 14 inches, and if you will send him four cents 
in postage to cover cost of pscking and mailing, 
he will send you a copy free of charge, if you will 
mention MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. He 
will also send you one of his handsome new 
catalogues, containing 14 colored views of Incu 
bators and Brooders, including one showing the 
“‘Development of the Chick” from the first to 
twenty-first day. Write at once, for the supply 
of views is limited. 
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AB Iwill send free trial bottle of my FACE BLEACH 

- fo any lady sending name and address. _ 
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who owns a field and a plow, and 
who desires to get the most out 
of them. 

» They are /ree, Send poste] card. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
98 Nassau Street, New York 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of EMILY 
B. HOBART, late of Brockton, in the County 
of Plymouth, and State of Massachusetts, de- 
ceased, or in the personal property hereinafter 
described. and tothe Treasurer and Receiver 
General of said Commonwealth. 

WHEREAS, Richard H. T. Taylor, appointed 

iministrator of the estate of said de- 
ceased, by the Probate Court for the County of 

Lincoln. in the State of Maine, has presented to 

said Court his petition representing that as such 

administrator he is entitled to certain personal 
property situated in said Commonwealth, to wit: 

A deposit of $41.40 in the Cambridgeport Sav- 
ings Bank, Book No. 42,954, and praying that he 
may be licensed to receive or to sell by public or 
private sale, on such terms and to such person or 
persons as he shall think fit—or otherwise to 
— of, and to transfer and convey such 
estate. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the thirteenth day of January, 
A. 903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MASsaA- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a@ pewenes published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by servirg a copy of 
said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver Gen- 
eral of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-second day of 
December, in the year one thousard nine hundred 
and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


WHEREAS, HAROLD JOSEPH O'DOHERTY 

of Somerville, in said County, has pre- 
sented to said Court a petition praying that his 
name may be changed to that of Harold Russel) 
Faire for the reasons therein set forth: 

All persons are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be held at Lowell, in said 
County of Middlesex, on the twentieth day of 
January, A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if any they have, why the 
same should not be granted. 

And said petitioner is herevy directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three suecessive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
oon published in Boston, the last publication to 

one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-sixth day of 
December, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred end two. 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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scriber has been duly appointed adminis- 
te MARTHA KENDALL, 
late of Vergennes, in State of Vermont, deceased, 
intestate, and has taken upon herself that trust 
by giving bond, as the law directs. All persons 
having emands ‘upon the estate of said deceased 
are required to exhibit the same; and all persons 
indebted to said estate are called upon to make 
payment to 
MINNIE A. WORDEN, Administratrix. 
Address) 
helmsford, Mass., Dec. 9, 1902. 





OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the subscriber 
has_been duly appointed executor of the 
will of MARTIN V. STETSON, late of Winthrop, 
in the State of Maine, deceased, testate, and has 
taken upon himself that trust by giving bond, 
and appointing Marcellus Coggan of Malden, in 
the County of Middlesex and Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, his agent, as the law directs. 

BP metre having demands upon the estate of 
said deceased are required to exhibit the same 
and all persons indebted to said estate are called 
upon to make payment to the subscriber. 

Address 

; CHARLES W. TAGGART, Executor. 

Winthrop, Me., Dec. 22, 1902. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 











one cent per word only, incl g name, 
initials. N ash to accompany the 
r. 





HODE Island Reds, Pure-bred, Practical Cockerels, 
$1. Best trios $5. F. FISKE, Holliston, Mass. 





ONTENTS of Poultry Farms Purchased for Cash. 

Incubators and Brooders pone Sold and Ex- 

; enged. GEORGE E, STEENGRAFE, South Plain- 
eld, N.J. 





Empire, Enormous, Green Mountain, Hebron, 
umbo,Thoroughbred, Ohio, Kose, Quick Crop, Queeu, 
Sir Walter, Wonder. CHAS. FORD, Fishers, N. Y. 


Gries reasonat sale from _ prize-winning. stock 
r 


Po Eimpice, norm Carman, Cobbler, Delaware, 





Prices reasonable. Choice Buff Orpingtons, Part. 
dge Wyandottes. Partridge Plymout ocks, Rose 


comb R. I. Reds. ARTHUR WAITE, Rockville, Mas. 





OLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. Best cows in New Eng- 
and. Pietertje, DeKol, Hengerveld strains. Best 
utter producers. ome, bulls and bull calves only. 


Farm, Princeton, Worcester County, Massachusetts. 
JOHN B. MARCOU. 





Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box .~ 


Q*s Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exc! 2. 
ton. 





OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 n:onths old. Individual inerit end breeding the 
it. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. 





Bos Cochins ; young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene, N. H. 





T STUD—Fee $10: Bob Jingo: bre®ding cannot be 
improved. MARTIN HUNTER:Croton Kennels 


ew tle, 





ages wanted. MAPLE HILL 


We rcamster Ss man; must be good milker and 
teamster. State w: 
AIRY FARM, Waterbury, Ct. 





ANTED—Gvod, spety ween for housework on 
farm. Good w right party. MRS. F. 5 
LARD, Huntsville, Ct. : 





AN TED—Girl to do housework, small; family, no 
children, in a pleasant village. BOX 14, Putney 





ANTED—Girl general housework. or man and 
ife; man to work on farm. BOX 138, Cuncord, 





TED—Stead mov about 14 on milk. farm for 
winter. BENJAMIN ESTEN, North Attleboro 


Wenten.4 girl for 
MRS. H. 8. WAL 





housework on a farm 
TT, Concord, Mass. 





2% South Street, Northampton, Mass. 


ANTED—Barn man; must be milker ; 
W month and board. WVERETT SHERMAN 


| eins cook in the Home for Aged Women 














SIMPLEX (ALF FEEDER 
Ph parm ae nites 4 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
A KNITTED BOY. 


This can be made of Saxony yarn. Black 
for the boots, gray for pants, red for jacket, 
white for head and hands. 

With steel needle begin at the sole of the 
foot with 32 stitches distributed on four 
needles. Narrow in the middle of the same 
needle each time round till you have 16 
stitches. Widen gradually till the boot is 
the desired length, 40 stitches being about 
the right size. sew up the bottom of the 
boot and stuff with cotton. Now put in the 
gray, breaking off the black. Narrow to 36 
stitches, then widen g-cadually for the thigh. 
When the proper size is reached with 
one leg, knit the other in the same way, 
and put all the stitches on one set of 
needles. Then narrow 3 times on the back, 
and twice on the front, before changing 
the color and knitting 4 times round with 
black for a belt. Then put in the red yarn. 
You should have about 62 stitches at this 
point. Knit 3 times plain, then widen 25 
times round; this will bring it to the arm- 
hole, at which place there should be 79 





Never judge the condition of your patient 
from his appearance during the conversa- 
tion. See how he looks an hour afterward 

Never read a story to children if you can 
tell it. 

Never read fast to a sick person. The 
way to make a story seem short is to tell it 
slowly. 

Never confine a patient to one room if you 
can obtain the use of two. 

Never allow monotony in anything.— 
Nursing Section of the Hospital. 


Old Age and Appetite. 

An English scientist deprecates increased, 
eating as a means of keeping up the 
strength of those who are advancing in 
years and particuiarly objects to the re- 
peated and general use of concentrated 
forms of animal nourishment for the aged. 
Overnourishment in old age is apt to lead 
to pains and aches due to the impairment of 
excretion, and a long protracted course of 
overfeeding will end in an attack of gout. 
Even artificial teeth are not to be considered 
an unmixed blessing, for by a provision of 
nature the teeth begin to decay and become 
useless just when the system begins to 
thrive without much animal food of coarse 








stitches. Knit back and forth across the 


fibre. Indigestion, says the scientist, is 


chest, to leave space for the arm. Then | mostly not a disease, but an admonition. 
narrow to 36 stitches for the neck. For the | Jtis the language of the stomach and is 


head, with white yarn, have 12 stitches on 
each needle. Knit 6 rows plain. 

7th row—Narrow once at beginning of 
each needle; 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th and 
13th rows plain. 

14th row—For the chin widen 3 succes- 
sive stitches; do this in the centre of one of 
the needles. Knit 8, widen, knit plain, 

ill you have 8 stitches from the chin. 
Widen again, finish the row plain. 

15th, 16th and 17th rows—Plain. 

18th row— Widen each side of thetwocentre 
stitches vf the chin, and widen 1 stitch for 
the back of the head, knitting the chin for 
the centre. 

Knit 4 rows plain across the chin, widen 3 
times in every other one of the 4 rows, at 
the back of the head and at each ear. 

28d row—For the mouth narrow each of 


the 2 centre stitches, and widen 1 stitch at 
| fault when—as must sometimes happen— 


the back and the ears. 

Knit 4 rows more, widening every other 
row, at the back only. 

28th row—Widen each side of 1 centre 
stitch for the nose. 

29th row— Plain. 

30th raw—Widen each side of the stitch 
for the nose. All the rest of the head is 
plain knitting. When the head is long 
enough divide into six parts, and narrow in 
6 plain every row till it is reduced to,6 
stitches, then draw together, after stuffing 


the head with cotton. When full, pinch up | 


the nose, and with the same yarn it is knit- 


ted with sew in shape. Work the lips with | 


red. For the eyes take white darning cot- 
ton and work the shape of the eye witha 
bead strung on the thread. Make black eye- 
brows, and a little cap with black crown, 


red and black border or band. Sew it on | 


the top of the head, working hair below it. 
Make black buttons with needle and yarn 
down front of jacket. 

The arms are added last by taking up 22 
stitches at the armholes and widening 1 
stitch at the back of the arm in each row, 
till there are 27 stitches. Knit plain about 
an inch, then narrow gradually to 12 stitches 
at waist, 6 times across with white for 
hands. Eva M. NILEs. 
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Rest and Milk Cure. 


** Want to learn how to increase your weight 
and gain strength and nerve force in the 
easiest possible way?”’ asked the plump lit- 
tle woman, as she settles intoa corner of the 
divan for a comfortable chat. Her listeners 
were half a dozen women who go in for the 
strenuous life toa greater or less degree, 
and consequently any one of them could 
stand a few extra pounds without incon- 
venience, says the Brvoklyn Eagle. 

*““Of course,’’ was the reply, in chorus. 
** Well, then, drink milk, nothing but milk 
for months,” said the plump one. ‘I’ve 
tried it and I think I am a pretty good 
illustration of the effectiveness of the milk 
diet. Four months ago I was a nervous 
wreck. Couldn’t stand anything; wept if 
the least thing went wrong at home, jumped 
a foot every time the door bell rung, and 
was fast becoming a nuisance to myself and 
all the rest of the family. 

“Fortunately, I have a little common 
sense, and my doctor has more, so when I 
was ordered to drop everything and just 
‘rust’ for awhile, I did it, with the result 
that I have gained fifty-one pounds in 
weight and my health is completely re- 
stored. 

**T lived on milk, as I told you, and rested 
according to directions, spending my time in 
a lovely old rest-cure home up the State. 
The diet and the rest e:fected a cure without 
any medicine whatever. I might add, 
though, that the milk was not the ordinary 
decoction served by the dealers of the 
metropolis, but a rich, creamy substance 
furnished by the finest breed of Jersey cows. 

“* How hard it was for an active body like 
me to ‘rust’ for s:xteen weeks you stren- 
uous folks can appreciate, but if you want 
to become plump and contented with the 
world in general, just try my remedy.” 








Rules tor the Sick Room. 

Here are a few rules of the sick room that 
are worth remembering : 

Never allow a patient to take the tempera- 
ture himself. Many patients are more 
knowing than nurses when there is a ques- 
tion cf temperature. 

Never puta hot-water bottle next to the 
skin. Its efficiency and the patient’s safety 
are both enhanced by surrounding the bot- 
tle with flannel. 

Never allow a patient to be waked out of 
his first sleep, either intentionally or acci- 
dentally. 

Never imagine that a patient who sleeps 
during the day will not sleep during the 
night. The more he sleeps the better he 
will be able to sleep. 

Never hurry or bustle. 

Never stand and fidget when a sick person 
is talking to you. Sit down. 

Never sit where your patient cannot see 


you. 
Never require a patient to repeat a mes- 
sage or request. Attend at once. 


8? ACHE | 


Ache all over. Throat sore, Eyes 
and Nose running, slight cough 
with chills ; this is La Grippe. 


Painkiller 


taken in hot water, sweetened, be- ; 
fore going to bed, will break it up ' 
if taken in time. 

There is only one Painkiller, “PERRY DAVIS’” 
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' mostly an unknown tongue to those who are 


addressed.”’ It means that the individual 
has not yet found his appropriate diet. 
‘*‘ There is no food whatever which is whole- 
some in itself. That food is wholesome 
which is so to the individual.’’ 
-- -—— <> eo 
Concerning Beds. 
Architects, when designing dwellings, are 


prone to forget that bedrooms are intended 
to contain bedsteads, and consequently, 


niture is to be placed within, there is fre- 
quently found to be no spot where the 





| or windows, or both. Even where the archi- 
| tect has remembered the necessity for a bed 
| he generally arranges that it shall stand in 

a corner facing the light, a very serious 


| its occupant becomes ill. Few persons, 
' even in the best of health, prefer to be 
| awakened with the first beams of the 
| morning’s sun flashing across their faces. 
| Few are the eyes so strong that they do not 


| resent such treatment, and many an all-day 
| headache may be traced to this cause. Of 
course, this condition may be modi ed by 
closing shutters and blinds, or by drawing 
an opaque curtain ciosely across the win- 
dows, but this again has the objection of 
cutting off the full supply of air which 
| should be freely admitted. 

Probably an alcove having an end window 
| from which light and air may come over a 
| high headboard, protected by one of the 
| hight canopies now happily in use, is as good 
| @position for a bed as can readily be found. 
Springs may be of several sorts, but 
| whichever one is chosen, let it be tested, to 
make sure that it neither squeaks nor 
shrieks. Springs having come to stay, and 
feather-beds having happily and in all like- 
lihood permanently departed, the reign of 
some sort of mattress remains undisputed. 
Mattresses are made of various materials— 
from husks, excelsior, felt, cotton, moss, 
hair and wool, or mixtures of two or more 
of these materials. In making a choice, 
something must, of course, depend upon the 
amount of money one has at his disposal for 
the purpose, but when economy is essential 
let it be exercised on other things. The 
cheaper things may be tolerable for a short 
time, while one is perfectly well, but let 
one never place any reliance for continued 
comfort upon any of the cheaper materials 
for mattresses. Even witha thin covering 
of good hair over one side of a mattress, it 
has no enduring comfort. 

The mattress of pure horsehair, long and 
curly, is an expensive luxury in the first 
place, but it pays, for after some years of 
constant use it can be picked apart and 
made over ‘‘ almost as good asnew.” In- 
deed, it is probably not only almost but quite 
as good as new, save that a part of its last- 
ing quality 1s gone. The second remaking 
will come after a shorter interval than sep- 
arated the first two makings, and by the 
time the fourth has been reached—or, per- 
haps, even the third—it will be found neces- 
sary to purchase new hair to addto the old 
or to endure a thinner mattress. 

A mattress made of a judicious mixture 
of hair and wool—say, equal parts of each— 
has no superior, and, in one respect at least, 
no equal. It has a combination of elasticity, 
softness and firmness that is possessed by 
no other. This is a distinctively French 
mattress, and is a veritable lit-de-luze. 

In the interest of the bedmaker a mattress 
of any kind should be divided into two 
parts, one of a sizeto fill two-thirds of the 
space allotted for the purpose, the other to 
fill the remaining one-third, so that head 
may be easily changed for foot or side for 
side every day. 

Bolsters are largely a matter of fashion, 
while pillows are first of necessity. The 
former may be made of feathers, or of the 
same material as the mattress. The pillows 
are usually preferred to be of feathers, and 
for this purpose only the very best should 
be chosen. The best of its kind is never too 
good for weary heads or limbs. 

As for bedding, the linen (or cotton) need 
not be of the finest, but either should be of 
a kind that can be smoothly laundered with 
ease and heavy enougk to retain its place 
without working up into annoying wrinkles. 
Blankets should be both woolly and soft. 
It is really difficult to find blankets of suf- 
ficient length to turn in well at the feet and 
yet to come up well about the sleeper’s 
shoulders. Whatever the needed width may 
be, no blanket, save for a child, should be 
less than ninety inches long. 

In selecting the top spread there is a lati- 
tude of choice in proportion to the length 
of the intending purchaser’s purse. A 
smooth and light-weight material that 
may be frequently washed is better for 
sanitary purposes than any other. In our 
view, the present fashion of a washable 
silk spread—a sort of a bed-tidy to be laid 
over the entire bed, pillows included, and 
removed at night—has much to recommend 
it. It is such an effectual protection from 
dust, the endless pest and menace of indoor 


made of some other material that looks 
well and may be washed with sufficient fre- 
quency.—Household. 





The Hands in Winter. 
One of the minor ills to which human flesh 
is heir when winter’s chilling blasts search 
out and discover weak spots is roughness of 
the skin, particularly of the hands. 
The chief reason of this common, but 


a lack of natural seeretion at a time that at- 
mospheric conditions do not induce perspi- 
ration, becomes unduly dry,and contracted, 








and 20 is liable tocrack. It is a tender skin 


when the house is completed and the fur- | 


innocent bedstead can stand without offen- | 
sively interfering with the opening of doors | 


life. Failing the silk, the spread may be | stated 


Another canse is carelessness in drying 
the skin after washing it, particularly if it 
is washed immediately before going ou. into 
the open air or directly after coming in. 
Very many persons in cold weather dare 
not wash their hands either before going out 
or immediately after coming in, for if they 
do, even though the water they use be 
warm, their skin will burn so as to be pain- 
ful, and it will look red besides. 

They may avoid such an annoyance if 
they will rub on the hands a little cold 
cream or camphor ice, allow it to remain on 


soft, oid handkerchief, either of silk or 
cambric. 

Another delightful emollient for the 
hands, arms and neck is fine oatmeal. Put 
it into a flannel bag, boil, and then place it in 
the water intended for ablutions; or, it may 
be kept dry in a jar on the toilet table, and 
some rubbed on the hands whenever they 
are washed. Honey rubbed into the skin, 
while still wet, drying it in as the skin is 
dried, is also a preventive of chapping. 

If hands were dried more carefuliy, there 
would be less roughness of the skin. A 
good plan is to dry the hands well, after 
using the towel, with an old, soft silk 
handkerchief, which will absorb any moist- 
ure left. 

Glycerine is an old friend, but as alone it 
is irritating to most skins, it should be di- 
luted with rose water or pure water; one 
part of glycerine to three parts of rose 
water. If about one dram of acetic acid is 
used to one ounce of glycerine, it helps to 
remove any stain from the hands. 

If a woman is wise she will take the pre- 
caution to wear gloves when dusting a 
room or doing any kind of work that will 
soil her hands. 

Not every woman can have a perfect 
hand, but every woman can have a beaati- 
fully kept hand. The perfect hand, accord- 
ing to Firenzuola, an Italian author of the 
sixteenth .century who wrotea “ Dialogne 
on the Beauty of Woman,” has fingers long, 
slender, tapering somewhat toward the tip. 
The nails should be transparent, like pale 
| rubies among pink roses and leaves of the 
pomegranate flower; not long, not round, 
not altogether square, but of a fair shape 
and with a very little boss, uncovered, 
clean and well kept, so that, at the base, 
the little white crescent is visible. 

Above, beyond the flesh of the finger, an 
edge should be seen as wide as a small knife 
is thick, without the smallest suspicion of 
black at the tip. And the whole hand must 
be of a tender, firm surface, as though it 
were of fine silk or of the softest cotton. 

Tapering fingers are indispensable to the 
perfect hand. Beauty often takes great 
pains to acquire this shape. Mme. Patter- 
son Bonaparte’s hands and arms were cele- 
brated for their beauty—a beauty preserved 
even to extreme old age. 

In order to keep their shape and color, 
she wore long gloves continuously day and 
night, and at uight she also wore ten little 
thimble-shaped caps of silver, which kept 
her fingers finely tapering. 

Queen Victoria was also noted for the 
beauty of her hand and arm. Age in no- 
wise affected the beautiful curve of wrist, 
which was not the least attractive feature of 
her remarkable hand and arm. 

An old writer, tatking about Mary 
Stuart, tells how beautiful and white were 
her hands, and adds that when she was in 
trouble they looked very pathetic and help- 
less against her black gown. 


>a 
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Domestic Hints. 


ALMOND TART. 

Take ten ounces of ground almonds, eight eggs, 
two oranges and a teacupful of powdered sugar 
Beat the yolks of the eight eggs with a teacupful 
of powdered sugar for three-quarters of an hour, 
gradually add the almonds and stiffly beaten 
whites of eggs, and lastly the juice of two oranges 
and the grated rind of one. Bakein a moderate 
oven for one hour. This cake’ will repay the 
trouble or time devoted to making it. Where one 
desires something unusually fine it may be 
recommended. 

CARAMEL CAKE. 

Cream together a cup of butter and two scant 
cups of sugar. Beat six eggs light, whites and 
yolks separately. Into the creamed butter and 
sugar work the well-beaten yoiks, then add a tea- 
cupful of milk, and about three cups of prepared 
flour, or enough tomake a tender batter. Add 
more, gradually, if necessary. Lastly, fold in the 
stiffened whites of the eggs, stir only so much as 
you need to mix them, and pour into greased 
layer tins. Bakein asteady oven. When cold, 
turn out and spread with the caramel filling, then 
put the layers on top of eacn other. Caramel fill- 
ing—Boil one cup of sugar with one cup of 
milk until it threads, then add one tablespoonful 
of butter and one or two of strong caramel. 
Whip until cold before spreading on cakes. 
Thick cream may be used for this filling instead 
of milk, but in that case the butter should be 
omitted.—Harper’s Bazar. - 

PRUNE SOUFFLE. 

Mince very fiue one dozen stewed prunes and 
the kernels of six and add them to the whites 
of five or six eggs which have been beaten to a 
stiff froth with a small cupful of powdered sugar. 
Whip all well together, add vanilla flavoring and 
bake in a hot oven for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Chill, then serve with whipped cream. This 
souffle will not fall. 

BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 

First of all, let no cook or grocer persuade one 
that self-raising buck wheat is just as good as the 
plain, old-fashioned article, for it is not; never 
use it. Mix the cakes at night, keep them in a 
warm place, well covered. Dissolve one- 
fourth yeast cake in one-fourth cup of warm 
water; add this to three-fourths cup of warm 
water and one-fourth cup of milk; add one-fourth 
cup of white flour and three-fourths cup buck- 
wheat, one-half teaspoonful salt, one tablespoon- 
ful dark molasses. In the morning add one tea- 
spoonful soda dissolved in very little warm water 
and strained. Drop by spoonfuls on a very hot, un- 
greased soapstone griddle; when they bubble, turn, 
and cook on the other side. Do not make them too 
large. Greasing a soapstone ruins it, and is not 
necessary. Serve with maple syrup and butter. 

SALMI UF TONGUE WITH OLIVES. 
Brown two tablespoonfuls of butter in a sauce- 
pan; add two tablespoonfuls of flour and brown 
n. Pour in one pint {of stock or water, and 
stir until thick and smooth. Add one tablespoon- 
ful of Worcestershire, salt and pepper to taste, 
one pint of boiled tongue, cut in neat pieces, two 
dozen olives, stoned, and simmer for fifteen 
minutes. Take from the fire, add two tablespoon- 
fuls of sherry or Madeira and serve.—From 


Table Talk. 
EGGS A LA CREME. 

Boil twelve eggs fifteen minutes. Line a dish 
with very thin slices of bread and fill with layer 
of eggs cut in slices, strewing them with a little 
bread, pepper and salt; rub a quarter of a 
pound of butter with two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
put it in a saucepan with a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, a little onion grated, salt, 
pepper and half a pint of milk or cream; when 
hot pour over the eggs; cover the top with grated 
breadcrumbs and put it in the oven, let it heat 
thoroughly and brown. 


‘Hints to Housekeepers. 
A pretty effect is that of having at a child’s 
birthday party ice cream frozen in the shape of 
a birthday cake. 








are using them on their tables. A polished 





a moment or so and then remove it witha |~ 


their functio: decorative, and | 
poh it a ‘kid gloves, antelope skins—which have for sev- 


plece for the table or sideboard. — , 
Never leave milk standing uncovered; it 
readily absorbs any strong flavor that may be 
around, and also impurities from the air. i 
When making a boiled pudding the basin 
should be quite full of the mixture, or the water 
will get in and the pudding be spoilt. 

If you want boiled meat to be tender don’t 
allow it to boil after the first ten minutes. After 
this it should be moved back, and allowed to just 
simmer, which is a very different thing from 
boiling. Boiling hardens the meat and makes it 
tough. 

Cook soup only in a porcelain-lined kettle, and 

never leave in the kettle over night. Drain the 
stock into a porcelain bow! and be careful to re- 
move every bit of vegetable. 
An English curry of cold roast game is equally 
gond made with cold chicken. Cut the meat iuto 
fine julienne strips and place it aside. Fry a 
large Spanish onion, cut into dice, in two ounces 
of butter. Add to this an equal quantity of 
apples cut fine. Cover the saucepan and let the 
onions and apples cook until soft. Stir in two 
dessertspvonfuls of curry powder, alittle chutney 
and a tablespoonful of tomato sauce. Cook 
twenty minutes, add two tablespoonfuls of cream 
or milk, a dash of lemon juice and the meat. 
Cook until the meat is hot, and serve with a 
border of rice, Chutney, pickled walnuts or 
pickled peaches should always accompany cur- 
ries. 

To make pineapple salad, peel and cut into dice 
enough pineapple to make a pint, and bury in 
the ice for an hour. Lay crisp lettuce leaves on a 
chilled platter, put a spoonful of the pineapple 
dice on each leaf, and serve with a mayonnaise 
dressing into which has been stirred one part of 
whipped cream to three parts of dressing. Gar- 
nish with halved walnuts. A 

In putting away a white silk or muslin gownit 

8 a good idea to place in the box several cakes of 
fine white wax. Wrap the gown and the wax in 
p:enty of white tissue paper, and put blue paper 
over all. The wax will turn quite yellow in time, 
but the clear white of the gown will be preserved. 


If marks and stains ire on papered walls, try 
French chalk on a piece of dry bread gently 
rubbed in. 

To remove grease stains, rub with benzine, lay 
between two pieces of blotting paper, and iron 
with a moderately hot iron. 

All acids are injarious to the teeth. Medicines 
containing acids should be taken through a glass 
tube and the mouth rinsed with a little borax and 
water. 


dining-room and main hall, particularly in country 
houses. 


; ‘Fashion Notes. : 


e*. A pretty detail of the lace or velvet sleeve 
of evening bodice is a lacing of fine gold cord at 
the top of the arm on the outside, and each 
lacing point is caught down with a tiny gold 
button showing a single rhinestone In the centre. 

e*s Broadtail is perhaps the most popular of 
the dark furs for winter coats, and this is no 
doubt due to a great degree to the fact that it is 
less clumsy and more easily fitted to the figure 
than any other pelt, but the high price has no 
doubt something to do with it, for to be very 
expensive is a most desirable attribute from 
the point of view of many fashionable women. | 
Broadtail is made up in a variety of winter styles, | 
and as a rule trimmed with fur of contrasting | 
color. 

a®. Three flat, rippleless, shoulder capes grads 
uated in size are a feature of many of the pretty 
coats and jackets of the winter, particularly 
suited to women of tall, slender figures. Stitch- 
ing and strappings are used in the wrap, while 
the finish at the neck is an Alexandra collar of 
velvet, open in front to show a white satin stock 
and a pretty lace cravat. Occasionally the coat 
has open bell sleeves, and the undersleeves are 
frequently as daintily made of silk ard lace as if 
they were part of a delicate gown. 

o*s The newest French shirt waists are varied 
indeed, but the variety is accomplished very 
largely by the novel modes of trimming and the 
diversity of materials employed. As far as the 
shape is concerned, there is no radical change 
in ,its contour effect. The bishop sleeve, in a 
modified form, prevails, and there is a slight 
droop on the front, this effect on both slender and 
full-figured wearers proving much too becoming 
to be discarded. A gracefully sh:uped yoke 1s 
again seen on a few special models, and on others 
there are open bell sleeves, fanciful undersleeves, 
and the much-liked Aiglon collar, with pointed 
ends that do not meet in front. No silk embroid- 
ery is considered too fine or rich for decorating 
some of the Paris-made waists of white drap 
royal, cashmere, satin, nun’s cloth or French 
flannel. 

e*. The back of the new winter-coat models 
designed for general wear is of shaggy-coating 
zideline, and the garment reaching some incbes 
below the hips is shaped in military fashion, 
the fronts double-breasted and semi-fitted, and 
finished with stitching and fancy brandenbourgs. 

e*. The old rich dye of cardinal is again among 
the shades in red used this winter, also Roman, 
postillion, coronation and hibiscus. The hand- 
somest red coats and gowns are trimmed with 
Persian lamb or Siberian squirrel, or with otter 
and velvet, only enough of the velvet being used 
to tone and enrich certain portions of the garment. 
A very smart costume from Paquin is formed of 
Roman red kid-finished cloth, elaborately braided 
in sable-brown soutache, the skirt and jacket 
finished with narrow edgings of otter fur. En 
suite are a Toreador hat of red French felt 
trimmed with brown ivelvet and otter, and a 
matching flat neck scarf and large directoire muff 
lined with Roman red satin. 

ee Crepe royal, crepe de chine, creped satin and 
crepe de soie are all in high fashion this winter 
among elegant evening toilettes. The pale Dres- 
den tints are the most fashionable, and for cer- 

tain uses—the theatre, restaurant, dinners, re- 
ceptions, etc.—the soft, delicate shades of biscuit, 
almond, fawn, tan and beige, are particularly 
favored. In pale frost gray is a French model 
with a hip yoke of black pointde Venise lace, 
this yoke extending up on the waist in corselet 
form. A band of black velvet is threaded through 
the lace meshes, just at the waist line. The 
dress skirt below the yoke is accordion-plaited 
and finished at the hem with tucks and strapping 
of black lace. ; 

e*e This is decidedly a “ white season” in the 
realm of dress. There are costumes and toil- 
ettes of white cloth, camel’s hair, zibeline, mo- 
hair, French cashmere, wool etamine, satin crepe 
de chine, and a few very special gowns of white 
velvet. There are also white coats, jackets and 
cloaks, white hats, furs, feathers and handsome 
clusters of white velvet flowers. The delicate 
and beautiful shades of gray rank next to the 
all-white gowns at certain very fashionable func- 
tions of the seasou. Gray hats and furs to 
match accompany a great portion of these cos- 
tumes, the exception being a picture hat of 
either black velvet or white French felt. 

a%, A French dressmaker has upon her list of 
gowns for elegant holiday entertainments the 
following among other creations: Tailor-made 
costumes of frost-gray cloth, trimmed with chin- 
chilla, silver passementerie and buttons, the pas- 
sementerie laid over straps of white cloth. 

a®e The Louis XIV. waistcoats are of white, 
mauve, sea green and silver brocade. Cream- 
colored gowns of French zibeline with cream- 
velvet hems and strappings overlaid with rows of 
the narrowest gold braid, stripe upon stripe. 
Tne open jackets are trimmed with matching 
collar and revers edged with aroll of dark fur. 
Yellow corded silk evening toilettes with gored 
skirts are nearly covered with graduated flounces 
of cream Venetian lace. Pinkish mauve creped 
satin gowns in Directoire style, with pansy 
velvet, underskirts and bodices draped with gold- 
wrought Flemish lace. For bridemaids’ wear are 





cream felt hats are ladened with mauve plumes. 
Other bridemaids’ toilettes are tailor-made white 
satin brocades with white hats cevered with 
large white and yellow feathers; and white 


gold passementerie and otter fur. 
e*e For making very soft and pliable uncresse4 


eral years past been extensively used for chate- 


Fashion just now gives prominence to leather | 
and leather effects in draping the walls of the | 


are now very successfully employed. The best 

colors in these gloves are tan, fawn, cedar brown 

ee sage gray.—N. Y. Evening 
‘ost. 








sonai experience verifies the truth which shone 
like sunlight in his own soul,—the truth which 
makes men free, yet binds them in happy loyalty 
to the highest law! We believe in him as the 
Teacher who lays open the realm of spiritual 
realities and bids us seek and find for ourselves. 
We believe in him as a glorious illustration of 
what the indwelling grace of God can do fora 
man. Most of ail, we believe in him as one who 
has brought, and still brings, the fullest and rich- 
est disclosure the world has yet received of the 
love of God,—a love which seeks and attends us 
in allour lowness, imperfection and sin, that it 
may cleanse, renew and transform our lives, and 
perfect in us that quality of sonship which is our 
Proper nature, and which is also the image of the 
Fasher.”—Rev. Dr. Charles Gordon Ames. 


It is good to make a Festival of Love. 
Well, indeed, may one write it on his heart 
that each day is the bert day of the year, as 
Emerson so truly says; but as the anniver- 
saries of great historic events, or great 
scientific achievements are celebrated, so, 
far more, should the most important event in 
the universe be celebrated,—the coming of 
Jesus as the teacher and the leader,—as the 
Truth, the Light, and the Way. It is the 
personal Christ to whom the world draws 
near in a new and deeper realization in the 
Christmastide. The gift-making that marks 
the season outwardly is merely an inciden- 
tal feature ; but that sympatby, love, friend- 
liness shall rise to their high tide,—that, 
indeed, is the one beautiful thing, for this 
tide shall overfiow into all the days of the 
New Year on whose threshold we stand, 
and which is destined to be the greatest and 
most wonderful year ever yet measured in 
| human experience. 
| For the year 190318 “the heir of all the 
|; ages.” It will be followed by far greater 
| years, in the evolutionary progress of time, 

but so far as humanity has yet “trod the 
whole round of creation,’”’ the year of 1903 is 
the culmination of this round of human 
| experience. 
The New Year is inaugurated by the aci- 
| entific success of the most remarkable, the 
| most marvelous achievement of any age,— 
that of wireless telegraphy. ‘‘ Before you 
| write 1903 I will have demonstrated the 
| Success of wireless communication,” ex- 
| Claimed Marcom, months ago, and ten days 
| before the dawning of the year he named, 
| the achievement is an undisputed success. 
| It is so marvelous a thing that thought, 
; without visible mechanism, can be flashed 
| through the air, across the ocean, and re- 
| cord itself, that the success of Marconi can 
| be held as nothing less than sublime. It is 
the most impressive of all the realizations 
| Of the past decade in entering on the un- 
| seen and intangible potencies. It has be- 
‘come a familiar thing to see the cars in 
city streets, and to see trains move swiftly 
by a motor power that is invisible to the 
| eye; a power that no one can analyze or 
| detect save in its effects and its results. It 
, has become so familiar a thing that one can 
carry on a conversation with his friend at 
| a thousand miles distance, that he forgets 
| how wonderful a thing it really is. Within 
| the memory of men still living is the time 
| when it required forty days to make the 
| voyage to Europe and to obtain, or to send, 
' news between the two countries. Now, 
within forty minutes, the news is flashed 
under the ocean. All these discoveries 
that annihilate ‘Time and Space are simply 
the result of the evolution of life to higher 





ethereal realm. For is not the underlying 
and fundamental truth—this: that all is 
spirit. One may talk of “the spiritual 
life,’”’ but there is no other life! Withdraw 
| the spiritual element, and there is no life at 
| all! The difference, then, betweén the physi- 
| cal and the material worlds is only a differ- 
| ence of degree,—as ice-water, steam and va- 
| por are only different degrees and conditions 
of the same element. Progress is the trans- 
| formation of the physical into the spiritual ; 
| of the lower and cruder and denser life into 
| the finer, the more potent, the more ethereal. 
| Energy is proportioned in potency to its 
| ethereal aspects. In its cruder and denser 
| form there is only a low degree of votency, 
| and in its more ethereal forms is their higher 
| potency. ‘The ox team is a dense and crude 
| form of potency and the electric motor is 
| the more ethereal and intense form of 
| energy. Now the progress of humanity is 
| unfailingly registered by its advance into 
| the employment of the ethereal forces and 
| the more intense energies, as these form 
| conditions that react upon life. How far 
more intelligent a nation may be when its 
| facilities for swift intercommunication 
| foster and stimulate and instantly dis- 
seminate the knowledge of all events, dis- 
coveries and experiences; and when its 
facilities for swift transportation facilitate 
all economic and social intercourse. 
Judged, then, by their unfailing measure- 
ments, how significant is the triumphal 
achievement of wireless telegraphy on the 
eve of the dawning year of 1903. 

All scientific advance is included in spirit- 
ual realities. When Dr. Ames points out so 
impressively the truth that Jesus is the 
Teacher ** who lays open the realm of spirit- 
ual realities and bids us seek and find for 
ourselves,”’ do not the words flash a search- 
light on the entire divinely-planned scheme 
of life? To follow Christ; to live in per- 
petual, close and intimate communion with 
the Holy Spirit, is to be constantly lead on 
in that realm of spiritual realities which 
includes all the conditions of the outward 
life. Spiritual energy creates these condi- 
tions, working its effects outward and em- 
bodying them in forms for human use. 

So by the “ renewing of the mind” is all 
life transformed and lifted to a plane of 
higher conditions. ‘‘ Be not conformed to 
this world,” said St. Paul, ‘“‘but trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind.” 
The “renewing of the mind” is the 
appointed means of this transformation 
of life. One may think himself, so to speak, 
into health, happiness and all success- 
ful achievement. By spiritual energy,—the 
energy which is communicated alone through 
living in closest companionship with God,— 
is the transformation wrought, and one 
finds that old things have passed away and 
that all things have become new, and that 
he is dwelling, indeed, on the Mount of 
Transfiguration! 

The Brunswick, Boston. 


THE DISCOURAGER. 
Of all the men beneath the skies, 

The one who most doth move my ire 
Is he who views with scornful eyes 








satins, with open Louis coats of the velvet, lace ‘i oe I fain mo Moe 
Dlouses and plain demitrained skirts." The | “yi waver! tam would rhapeodize, 


And merely shakes his head and sighs 
And grimly murmurs, “* What’s the use?” 


What would have done 
To stimulate the world of thought? 

What battles had great Cesar won? 
What lessons Aristotle taught ?— 

What would prevent each house and clan 
From going wholly to the deuce 

Were we to listen to the man 








Who sneérs and mutters, * What’s the use?” 


stages; of the advance of man into the| 
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Roses red and roses white 
Plucked I for my love’s delight ; 
She would none of all my poses— 
Bade me gather her blue roses. 


Half the world I wandered through, 
Seeking where such flowers grew— 
Half the world unto my quest 
Answered but with laugh and jest. 


Home I came at wintertide, 
But my silly love had died, 
Seeking with her latest breath 
Roses from the arms of death. 


It may be beyond the grave 

She shall find what she would have. 

Mine was but an idle jest, 

Roses red and white are best. 
—Rudyard Kipling 





Whither leads the gateway 
That stands at the top of the hill 
With bars against the sky? 
A child, I dreamed thereby 
! To enter Heaven straightway. 
I am old, but I know still 
That the edge of the world is there. 
And beyond is Paradise, 
The land that is more fair 
Than the wisdom of the wise. 
I know it; for did I climb 
In my beggar-clouts of sin, 
And gross with this world’s gr:me. 
T could not enter in, 
Though [ waited times and a time. 
No sight of glory nor sound 
Of rapture should reach me there; 
Only the common ground, 
Only the old despair. 
—F. W. Bourdillon 


Never a daisy that grows, but a mystery guideth 
the growing, 

Never a river that flows, but a mystery septers 
the flowing. 

Never a Shakspere that soared, but a stronger 
than he did enfold him; 

Nor ever a prophet foretells, but a mightier seer 
hath foretold him. —Richard Realf. 


Thankful for strength in strife, 

For faith more steadfast than the stars above: 
Thankful that life is life 

And loveis love. 


Thankful for homes and herds 
That hide the hills; for harvest ultimate ; 
For the sweet prattling words 


Of children at the gate. 
—Frank L. Stanton. 


Not with vain noise 
The great work grows, 
Not with foolish voice,— 
But in repose,— 
Not in the rush 
But in the hush. 

—C. 8. D. Roberts. 
| When ship with “ orders sealed ”’ sails out to sea 
Men eager crowd uhe wharves, and reverent gaze 
Upon their faces whose brave spirits raise 
No question if the unknown voyage be 
Of deadly peril. —Helen Hunt Jackson. 


“Popular Science. 


——Every animal is said to have its own kind 
of flea, sometimes several different Kinds. Many 
thousand specimens of these fleas have Der! 
gathered in the unique museum of Cnharlés Rotlis 
child, kept by Dr. Jordan at Tring Park, t\ 
giant of this strange collection being a mol: 

a fifth of an inch long. 

— Living organisms have resumed 
functions after enduring the cold of liquid air t 
six months. It is suggested that the remark 
ble experiment should be continued for yea: 

a generation, for our theories would be great) 
modified by an indefinite retaining of vita!') 
and probability would be given Lord Ke! 
speculation that life may have reached the ear’! 
from space. 

— Individual struggle for existence is not t' 
leading factur of evolution in Prince Krapotk 
view. His new work seeks to show that mui 
aid has played a far more important part, «)!! 








ee? 


| points out that most animal species live 11 - 
| ties, uniting in defence against all unfavors: 


natural conditions. The most numerous, ! 
perous and progressive animal species are / 
to be those in which individual strugg'e is m«°- 
duced and mutual aid most developed. H 
progress in arts and intelligence has depen: 
mutual aid, and the periods when this in!) 
has been most active have been those of au 
ment in science and industry. 

—Com paring the maps of Mars from that ))~ 
lished by Beer and Madler in 1840 to the! : 
Ished by himself in 1901, Mr. Perciva! | 
finds three periods of development in w! 

see on that planet. In 1840 to 1876 !are: 

and light markings were shown; in 1877 ¢ ’ 
“canals” in bright regions were seen, © 
1893 to 1902 the “‘ canals” were detected « 
the dark regions. The maps, agreeine 
mentally, show a gradual detection of / 
sirface markings. 
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por !VTERNAL AND EXTERNAL USE. 


CURES AND PREVENTS 
Col», Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 
cronchitis, Pneumonia, Swelling 


of the Joints, Lumbago, 
inflammations, 


s~neumatism, Neuralgia, 


Fioci) ‘cs, Chilblains, Headache, Toothache 
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oLFFICULT BREATHING. 


inutes. 2 


Radwry's Ready Relieflis a Sure Cure for 
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That antly stops the most excruciating. pains, 
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°'y)o) oa teaspoonful in half a tumbler of water 
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Sto. ). Lleartburn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness,Sick 
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dalicnternal pains. 

were 13 NOC , remedial agent in the world that 
wlll cove fever and ague and all other malarious, 
pilin. and other fevers, aided by BA AY’Ss 
PILLS. -o quickly as RADWAY’S READY 
RELLEF. 


50 Cents per bottle. 
RAD\V AY & CO.,.55 Elm Street, New York. 


. THE WORST PAINS in from one to 
T ONE HOUR after readin 
_ortisement need any one SUFFER WITH 


Sold by Druggists. 








THE SALE. 

0 buy the orehard eestasies, 
And buy the garden dreams ; 

Buy childhood’s rill and girlhood’s hill, 
For what their value seems. 


Buy every sacred memory 
yhat gilds the homestead worn; 
yet evermore shall haunt you sore 
The hearts that mourn and mourn. 
Woburn. J. GERTRUDE MENARD. 


a 
ae 


THE FLORAL ALPHABET. 


Aster, the brilliant blossom 
Of the golden autumn. 


Bluebell, that modesty dwells 
In green, mossy dells. 





Calla, the queen of flowers, 
Gracing the fatrest bowers. 


Dahlias, red, white and gold, 
Most dazzling to behold. 


Evergreen, ever cheering the sight 
Of all, on Christmas night. 


Fuchsia, the lady’s ear drop neat, 
Drooping graceful and sweet. 


Gladiolis of brilliant flame, 
Glad in color and in name. 


Hyacinths, rare and old 

Many legends hold. 

Iris, of royal purple hue, 

Glistening with pearly drops of dew. 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, dear old flowers 
Of childhood’s happy hours. 


Kaftir corn, more useful than beautiful, 
Yet thriving in spirit dutiful. 


Laurel, that crowns with fame 
Those who win a name. 


Marigold, that brightly dots 
The greenest of garden plots. 


Nicotiana, starry and white, 
Exhaling sweet odors at night. 


Oxalis, withits bonny bright flowers, 
And foliage like fairy bowers. 


Pansies, growing in cool, shady places 
Nodaing their quaint little faces. 


(Jueen-of-the-meadow, in stateliness stands 
ieigning supreme in the grassy lands. 


Roses, fair roses, but most I admire 
The damty pink blossoms of sweet brier. 


Sweet williams, the dear old pinks, 
Sweetest of flowers methinks. 


Trifolium, of the Trinity an emblem, 
A leaf for each one of them. 


Ulrich Brunner, the sweet carmine rose 
Thatin fair France land grows. 


Verbenas, of every hue and shade 
Asif from rainbow colors made. 


Wisteria, twining with graceful green 
About the old gray houses seen. 


Xeranthemums, flowers everlasting, 
In colors bright and contrasting. 


Yarrow of the old herbaceous bands 
On the hillside pasture lands. 


/\pilas, the last of the alphabet, 


Gems of color in emerald set. 
—May C. Kibbee. 


THEN AND NOW. 


The ancient, dear writers— 
A wonderful throng! 
Aud they died in a garret, 





To live in a song! 
‘they told us the story 

At whieh the world thrills, 
locked in a rude corner 


From baliffs with bills. 


‘he modern, mad writers 
Who thunder away— 
they live in a palace 
\nd die ina day! 
hey tell us no story 
'lumanity feels 
\id ride to oblivion 
‘’n automobiles! 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


in 
>>> 


PLEADING. 
Con ‘k, dear heart, and love me still, 
1 ‘ts dark and drear and cold; 





Tit sought my pride and chill 
lose for me thy teader fold, 

Con’ ci thy blithesome tone and ways 
1) ’ well those olden days. 


Ot « waited all those years, 
M: lias burned to embers low, 





At "ese eyes now dead to tears 
|. + vead the anguish of my woe. 
Ti thou, dear, not come tome | 
An ‘ay lips so tenderly? 
Ah ‘oar heart, I still must pray, 
th - hight and age are drawing nigh, 
: ‘cl for me so far away, 
Pc Ine, love me ere I die ; 
Th. . rich memories of the past 
n ine at last, thou’lt come at last. 
—Gvorge B. Mifflin. 
_ = - ‘orget the funny tales 
ica ‘(pa used to tell me; 
i... \t them, for they were good— 
Lem... i then, delightedly. 


— '‘orget them now, because, 
: an a (lay, some good friend nails 
“ and !roceeds to tell, as new, 
“one of those old familiar tales. 
~ Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 





~Sho O68 lots of faney dishes 
For the table. Yes, 
Tht she is skilled in this respect 
He's willing to confess. 
Ut when he sits him down to eat, 
(00d food is what he wishes, 
And Hot the fancy flowers and things 
She painted on the dishes, 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 





r you, you’ll get away out of here.” 


Miscellaneous, 


Two Rescues. 
“Hush! Hold on there Partner!” 
._ Jack Norton, with hands buried in the pockets 
of & heavy winter overcoat, came striding over 
the hardened snow, down the slope of a dark and 
deserted side street that led tothe East River. 





The strange man checkea an impulse 
back, but only weut on all the nas atl og 
Norton also quickened his pace. After a few 
more strides he could see, in the faint light which 
the snow reflected from the last lonesome gas 
lamp on the block, that there was no need of 
swiftness to catch up with this man ; the street 
ended right there in a sort of platform with an 
iron railing at its edge, and immediately below 
this railing was the East River, where cakes of 
ice swirled out of the darkness into stray beams 
of light, and on into darkness again. The 
Stranger—a strongly built man in a thick pea- 
jacket—stood there, grasping the head of an 
iron railin either hand, staring out beyond. 

“It’s no good, old man,” said Norton, crunch- 
ing over the fresh snow on the platform to reach 
the stranger, “no good. Thought of doing it my- 
self. If you'll hold on a minute I’ll tell you 
why.” 

The man in the peajacket turned and glared 
at this intruder with the tall hat and the air of 
another class. ‘‘ Who in thunder are you?” And 
then, as if a new thought had suddenly occurred 
to him,- he leaned forward and peered into Nor- 
ton’s face. 

“Yhat’s all right,” said Norton, standing up to 
the scrutiny as if he had quite expected it. “I’m 
not off my head—not altogether. I only want to 
keep you from amistake I nearly made myself. 
A few minutes ago I started to come down here 
and—well, disappear in that darkness out there. 
See those chunks of ice racing each other? If 
you and I jumped this railing now, we’d be 
racing like that next moment, aud with no more 
idea of where we were racing to.’ It’sall like 
that, the other world is. Chap named Hamlet 
settled it all long ago.” 

“* Well, say, if you ain’t crazy you’ve got more 
gall than anybody ’s got a right to and keep their 
senses. What you got to do with my affairs? ”’, 

Norton laughed aloud. “ Your affairs! Don’t 
you see we’re in the same boat, you andI? You 
just listen to me—”’ 

““No, I won’t just listen to you,”’ the other man 
growled. ‘And iif you know what’s good for 


This threat to a man who had all but resolved 
on suicide struck Norton so suddenly and sharply 
as comical that he broke into a roar of laughter, 
awakening the echoes of the winter night. His 
mirth instantly roused the resentment of the man 
in the peajacket, who, backing away from the 
railing, struck violently at him right and left. 

By instinct and long habit Norton put up his 
hands. He was the taller man of the two, active 
and more skillful in self detence than the other; 
but a long winter overcoat is an awkward gar- 
ment for boxing in, and the gloves proper fora 
gentleman’s afternoon calls are not at all the 
prize-ring type. Handicapped like this, he was 
less difficult for the {smaller man, whose furious 
drives and swings fell short of his face, but 
reached his chest and ribs. 

The two clinched and stamped up and down in 

the dry snow, their steps so muffled as to be 
soundless, even in the stillness of that deserted 
nook. They fell, grappling fiercely, and the 
street lamp blinked down at them, like a solitary 
and impartial witness for both sides, while a 
river steamer went puffing and groaning past, as 
if intent only upon its own struggle with the tide 
and the floating ice. Over and over they rolled 
together, the man in the peajacket fiercely strug- 
gling to wreak his exasperation on Norton’s 
face whenever a chance offered. It wasa bizarre 
struggle, what with its comical aspects, and what 
with the threat of tragedy thatincreased every 
moment, as Norton realized his opponent’s terri- 
ble earnestness. At last it seemed that the greater 
suppleness and length of limb had triumphed; 
Norton was on top, the other man’s arms se- 
curely held down in the snow. But then arose 
the difficult question how to dispose of this man 
safely and yet humanely. If positions had been 
reversed, Norton would have been in perilous 
case; a devil was glaring out of the two eyes that 
met his, a reckless demon of hate against the 
whole world. Norton, on the contrary, had no 
general grievance; in particulas he had no quar- 
rel against the stranger whom he held pinioned 
in the snow. Only one person had been in his 
thoughts as he came down that lonely side street, 
and her he would not nave harmed for all that 
life could afford. It had seemed, though, that 
death would be for him a happy escape from the 
agony of his meeting with her that afternoon, 
finding her so affectionately intimate with that 
supercilious midule-aged Professor What’s-his- 
name, and his just resentment met with what 
sounded to him like a heartless sneer, and all 
this after years of absence 1n constant love and 
hope. By alllogic Norton ought to have been 
glad to let the man in the peajacket get up and 
kill him, but somehow his impulses had all been 
changed by this chance meeting with a fellow- 
creature to whom life seemed as unbearable as 
to himself. 
The solution of the problem how to release the 
desperate man came to Norton when the panting 
stillness was feebly broken by the distant voice 
of a child calling. The man on the ground raised 
his head, as if by force of habit, to listen. The 
voice came nearer. 

“Papa! papa! Mamma wants you.” 

“Let me up. That’s my kid.” 

Norton jumped up delighted. 

“Papa! Mamma wants you to come to her.” 

“ Here, Connie!” 

The man in the peajacket sat up on the snowy 
curb, trying to rid himself of the marks of his 
rough-and-tumble in the snow. Norton was 
picking up his tall hat when a little girl in a print 
frock emerged fromthe darkness of the street. 
The little girl appeared to forget that it was a 
cold night, and that her black woolen shawl 
thrown over her head was a very slender protec- 
tion. The snawl was trailing behind her as she 
ran to her papa, and, sobbing, threw herself into 
his arms. ; 

“Oh, papa, she didn’t mean it—mamma didn’t 
mean for you to go away and never come back! 
Won’t you come to her now, please, papa?” 

Norton, brushing his silk hat, felt once more 
moved to laughter—perhaps not the laughter of a 
merely humorous appreciation, but still laughter. 
Taught by his late experience, he moderated his 
laugh to a hardly audible chuckle, and then, as 
that excited no fresh outbreak on the’ part of 
Connie’s papa, he spoke up. 

“Yes, Connie ”—he had caught the little one’s 
name—“ papa’s going home. But you musn’t 
catch cold, little girl. Here!” ‘ 
He was taking off his own overcoat to throw 
over the child when her father, still sitting in 
the snow hugging her to his peajacket, looked up 
aud caught him in the act. 

“If you take off that coat, you’ll catch your 
death of noomony, mister,’’ he said. 

“1 shall not have time for that, partner. Why 
not? Because [’m going to send you home with 
Connie while I go the other way.” He nodded in 
the direction of the river. “I have no home 
where I’m wanted, and no little girl to run about 
in the snow looking for me.” 

Connie looked up at him over her papa’s shoul- 
der. “ Ain’t you got—nobody at all?” 

“Nobody at all, Connie. Here, let me see if 
the coat ’s too long for you.” 3 

Her papa rose and gathered up the trailing 
black shawl. “Run on home, baby,” he sald, 
wrapping it tight about her. “‘ Run on now, just 
as fast as you can, and tell mamma I’m coming 
right away—soon s I get through talking to this 
gentleman on business.” 

Norton took something out of his pocket, 
stooped, and transferred the something to Con- 
nie’s hand, whispering to her, and she, after one 
puzzled stare, disappeared up the street. He 
looked after her a moment, and then, turning 
away with achuckle, said: “ You must hav been 
clean off your head, partner. And you tried to 
make out I was. I wish you’d tell me what the 
troubleis. But, anyhow, I know now you hadn’t 
half my excuse for wanting to jump into the 
river.” 

‘‘Think so,eh? How would you like it if you 
worked hard for ten years, and then had to see 


of use—” 

a! "8 enough,” Norton Interrupted. “It’s 
only money with you. By the way, what’s your 
name? McCorkle? All right, McCorkle. I just 
want to tell you that you don’t know when you're 
well off. Come on, McCorkle; I’m going to put 
off that swim with the ice cakes until tomorrow 
night. Ugh! It surely is a good deal more com- 
fortable with this coat on. Hope I didn’t ser 
ously hurt your arms just now.” 

The two late combatants began to plod together 
through the snow in the ruadway. “Now, see 
here, McCorkle, I’m putting off my plunge just 
for one thing—just to write a check to your order. 
You agree to take that check and use it? You 
wou’t? All right, then. Good night.” He 
on back and began to unbutton his coat 

in. 

McCorkle was really doubtful about the sul- 
cidal intention of this top-hatted man who had 
interfered with his own impulse in that direc- 
tion. He had to acknowledge himself con- 
quered on this line, too, for the sake of his own 
peace of conscience, and having had sufficient 
proof of his inability to save the other man by 
physical force. Besides, he longed to be back 
with his wifeand Connie. So he solemnly prom- 
ised to accept the check and consented to show 
Norton the little tenement just around the cor- 
ner on the avenue that was his home. And so 
Norton had the. good fortune to meet Mrs. 
McCorkle. 

Norton was young in years, and still younger 
in general experience. Much of his life had been 
Spent on a Western cattle range, in a region 
where Mrs. McCorkle’s sex was scantily and not 
favorably represented. Pondering the situation 
revealed by Connie’s sobbing message, and by 
the scene at which he assisted in the McCorkle 
home, he began to think that a woman’s word 
needs much interpreting and patient study. And 
that other person was of Mrs. McCorkle’s sex, 
though in unlike circumstances. Upon which 
Norton resolved to wait for the interpretation of 
events, 

The following note reached him at his hotel 
next morning: 

“Dear Jack: If you had not gone off in a huff 
you would have learned before now that Dr. 
Brereton, who seemed to be the cause of your 
outrageous behavior, is going to be my step- 
papa. It was not for me to tell you, but mamma 
Says I may—now. She would have told you her- 
self, if you had come up and had a cup of tea with 
her. You may thank her for this note; I would 
never have written it. I could have shaken you. 
He thought your tantrums so funny! ’—Ewan 
Macpherson, iu New York Times. 


Douth’s Department. 


WHEN GODFREY GROWS. 
I wonder when it is I grow! 
It’s in the night, { guess. 
My clothes go on so very hard 
Each morning when I dress. 


Nurse says they’re plenty big enough; 
It’s cause I am so slow, 

But then she never stops to think 
That children grow and grow. 


I wonder when! I can’t find out, 

- Why I watch Tommy Pitt 

In school for hours and I can’t see 
Him grow the smallest bit! 


I guess that days we stay the same, 
There’s so much else to do 
In school and play, so I must grow 
At night, I think—don’t you? 
—Youth’s Companion. 


P~ 


Bob’s Negative Comfort Cure. 


“Well, well, well—bang!” and grandpa 
brought his two hands together before Bob had 
time to turn his woebegone little face from the 
window-pane, a-down which, on the outside, tum- 
bled headlong little rivers, fed by the steadily 
pouring rain. 

“ Blues? Too young for any such symptoms! 
Let me see—the prescription,’ and grandpa’s 
brow began tocontract. ‘“ One thought of Make- 
the-best-of-it, one of It-won’t-last-forever, a re- 
flection of Lots-about-to-make-us-happy, and—”’ 

“Don’t make fun of me! ” exclaimed Bob, rue- 
fully. “ It’s bad enough when—when one’s just 
miserable, with nothing at all to be giad for!” 

“Why, bless my heart! Nothing?” and 
grandpa’s voice had such a hearty ring! Aunt 
Mary always declared it was composed of two 
pacts real sunshine. ana one of “ Banish-care.” 
“You must try grandma’s negative comfort 
cure—best thing in the world for a case like 
yours.” 

“*Grandma’s what?” and Bob slightly turned, 
forgetting for the moment the down-pour that 
had prevented his first automobile ride with jolly 
Uncle Phil. ‘‘ Something you take?” curiously. 
“No, not exactly. Yes, you do, too—only you 
don’t take it internally, if that’s what you mean. 
It’s applied externally,” and grandpa’s eyes 
twinkled merrily as he spoke. 

“ I—I don’t understand.” 

** Well, I’llapply the remedy, and there’ll be 
no more blues—see if there are! ”’ 

Bob resigned himself curiously to the “ cure ”— 
a well-brought-up little patient. 

*“ There’s Carl Martin,” began grandpa slowly. 
“Lost his right arm in the accident last month. 
Aren’t you glad you havn’t his affliction?” 

“IT should say so,” declared Bob, quickly, with 
a little shudder. 

“And Ralph Harriman—aren’t you glad you 
aren’t like him, with his poor crooked back? 
And Tom and Amy—their lovely home burned 
only last week, And Jack Mammen—think 
what his father is! And—” 

“But grandma’s cure?” interrupted Bob. 
“ You haven’t ap—applied it yet.” 

** Haven’t?” 

* No—o—only—”’ : 

“ Only—what?’’ and grandpa’s eyes were such 
powerful questioners. 

“* That—that you’ve shown me how glad and 
thankful I am that I’m not like Carl and Ralph, 
and—"’ 

‘* Well, isn’t that the cure—to make you see 
what you have to enjoy? And only a few 
moments ago you said you had nothing! ” 
Grandpa gently drew Bob toward him. 

“In the future, when my little man feels that 
he has no pleasures, think of the many unfor- 
tunate things he doesn’t have. Just—”’ 

“ Apply grandma’s negative comfort cure,” 
broke in Bob, cheerily, and from his bright, 
sunry face no one would guess that the little 
rivers on the window-panes were tumbling 
faster than ever—all in a heap together.-—Adel- 
bert F. Caldwell, in Zion’s Herald. 


The Tails of Some Animals. 


The variation in the length of the tails of 
animals isa subject that has exercised the mind 
of man in all ages, and in all parts of the globe. 
Why some creatures should have such a liberal 
supply of this appendage, while others have been 
greatly curtailed, or deprived of the member alto- 
gether, like the guinea pig, has always been 
difficult to account for. Hence, the numerous 
tales that are found attached to the tails of the 
different animals, and the numberless legends 
that endeavor to account for the puzzling state of 
things. 

The rat is an animal known all the world over, 
and unprepossessing as it is in appearance, its 
tall is the most offensive looking part of it. This 
rodeut is to be found among the home pets, clad 
in white or variegated costumes; but the rawness 
of its tail and the protruding eyes are admitted, 
even by its admirers, to mitigate against its 
beauty. The cause of this disfigurement is 
stated by a South American legend to have been 
asfollows: Two princes, named Hunahpu and 
Xbalanque, desired to clear away a forest and 
have the ground tilled. So they put men to 
work, and at the end of a day good progress 
had been made. During the night, however, 
the beasts, fearing they would have no shelter 
if the forest were destroyed, assembled, aad 
cried out to the felled trees and the withering 
plants, “ Trees arise and creepers arise.” The 
next morning the vegetation was found to 
have been replaced, and all the labor wasted. 
The princes, therefore, hid themselves in the 
forest, and found what the beasts were doing. 
They endeavored to capture the ringleaders. 
The lion and tiger escaped; the stag and the 
rabbit were seized by the tall, but after a 
struggle managed to get free with only the 




















His head was subjected to severe pressure and 
his tail was-singed over a fire. Thus we see 
the hairless tall and the prominent eyes, which 
have been handed down ever since to his de- 
scendants. 

The tail of the beaver has caused much discus. 
sion. Itwas,and still is, a common belief that 
the beavers use their tails as trowels, with which 
to plaster the walls of their dwellings. But this 
work is done with their forefeet, with which also 
they carry thei mud and stones used in their 
building operations. The tail of this animal acts 
asarudder when it is swimming and diving. It 
is also utilized to give warning of atfy supposed 
danger, when one of the party will strike the 
water suddenly with his tall, making a noise, 
which, in still weather, can be heard for a long 
distance. On hearing this sound the beavers all 
at once disappear under water. 

The way in which the Bear lost his tail is well- 
known. The fox persuaded Bruin to go fishing 
in very frosty weather. He was to break a hole 
in the ice, insert his tail in the water, keep quict 
for a time, then suddenly to puil sideways, and 
bring out his tail with the fish hanging to it. The 
bear did as advised, and after an interval gavea 
strong pull, but as the ice had frozen round his 
tail it broke off short, never to be replaced. 

The white tip to the fox’s brush is accounted 
for in @ Norwegian story by Reynard’s having, by 
his cunning, become shepherd to an old woman. 
On the first day he ate all her goats, and onthe 
second her sheep. His mistress went to search 
for her missing tiock, and returning unexpectedly 
found the fox finishing the cream. He bolted, but 
the old woman threw the remainder of the cream 
at him, and some of it stuck to the end of his tail. 


Historical. 


——China was the first country in which the 
labors of the silkworm were availed of, and 
Aristotle was the first Greek author who men- 
tions it. 1t was not until the fifteenth century 
that the manufacture of silk was established in 
England. The raising of silkworms in the 
United States has been attempted with success 
in the Southern States, and especially in Califor- 
nia. As the silkworms in Europe are affected by 
disease, immense quantities of eggs are sent from 
this country. Forty thousand eggs weigh about 
one ounce, and, when hatched, will produce 
about one hundred pounds of fresh cocoons. i 
——Of military salutes, raising the right hand 
to the headis generally believed to have origi- 
nated from the days of the tournament, when the 
knights filed past the throne of the queen of 
beauty, and, by way of compliment, raised their 
hands to their brows to imply that her beauty 
was too dazzling for unshaded eyes tu gaze upon. 
The officer’s salute with the sword has a double 
meaning. The first position, with the hilt oppo- 
site the lips, is a repetition of the crusader’s 
action in kissing the cross hilt of his sword in 
token of faith and fealty, while lowering the 
point afterward implies either submission or 
friendship, meaning in either case that it is no 
_longer necessary to stand on guard. 
——According to Miss Strickland, William 
Rufus, the dissolute Norman King, being at one 
time alarmingly ill, and tiembling for the salva- 
tion of his guilty soul, commanded the ungodly 
courtiers who surrounded their royal master to 
bend their knees in prayer. They did so, but, 
alas! such was the state of religion at that im- 
plous court that not one present could utter 
an intelligible prayer. At length a little Saxon 
page was found, who, it was said, could pray. 
The child, being brought to the king’s bedside, 
kneeled and repeated the following words: 
** Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on! 
There be four corners to my bed; 
There be four angels overspread; 
Two at my head, two at my feet, 
To be my guardians while I sleep— 
And if 1 die before I wake 














Sweet Mary’s Son, my soul pray take.” 
——When, after the siege ot Jerusalem, Jo- 
sephus was brought a prisoner to Rome, the 
Romans not only set him free again, but, in ap- 
preciation of his work, “ Antiquities of the Jews,” 
erected a statue in his honor. For his “ History 
of the Animals” Aristotle received from Alex- 
ander eight hundred talents, which equaled 
about $800,000 of our money. 

——The Egyptians, the Persians and the Aztecs 
of America reckoned their day to begin from 
sunrise, and divided it into four intervals, deter- 
mined by the rising and setting of the sun, and its 
passage over the meridian. 

——Way back in the almost prehistoric times 
before the Roman conquest of England, the 
Briton pounded coal from the rock, and in the 
thirteenth century coal mining is mentioned in 
some of the records of the old monasteries. The 
Pennsylvania coal fields were discovered in the 
early part of the last century, but the real mining 
operations did not begin until 1820. From then: 
until 1899, 1,152,706,181 tons were mined, and it is 
estimated that there are 4,832,685,668 tons still to 
be mined before the supply gives out. 

—Pope Leo XIII., despite his great age, has 
been surpassed in longevity by two of his predeces- 
sors, St. Agathon, who died in 682 at the age of 
107, and Gregory IX., who, at the date of his 
death in 1241, had attained the age of ninety-nine. 


Hotes and Queries. 


BostTon’s First MAIL STEAMSHIPS.—“ Tri- 
mount”’: The Cunard Company came into exist- 
ence at Glasgow in the year 1839. At this time 
the British Admiralty had charge of English 
ocean mail service, and used to consign the mails 
for North America to the uncertain mercies of 
of ‘‘coffin brigs.”’ Steamers had _ repeatedly 
crossed the Atlantic, but it was only in 1838 that 
the famous voyage of the Sirius from London and 
the Great Western from Bristol, decided the 
Adniralty in favor of steam. They issued circu- 
lars asking tenders for a steamer service to Hali- 
fax and Boston. One of these circulars came 
intothe hands of a Halifax merchant, Samuel 
Cunard, who jumped into the next packet to see 
the Admiralty about it. Cunard was of an Ameri- 
can family, originally Quakers, who, having been 
loyalists at the time of the revolt of the colo 
nies, had taken refuge in Nova Scotia. He hada 
good position in Halifax; he was the agent to the 
East India Company. Halifax was then a greay 
naval station, and Cunard had many friendsin 
the fleet. This secured him a ready hearing at 
the Admiralty, and he carried off a contract for 
the mail service via Liverpool to Halifax and Bos. 
ton. But he had not means himself to carry out 
the project, and he did not find much encourage- 
ment from London capitalists. Then he applied 
to Melvill, secretary of the East India Company. 
Melvill referred him to Robert Napier. Cunard 
went straight to Glasgow to Napier. Napier, 
who had done work for the City of Glasgow- 
Steam Shipping Company, took him to its leading 
partner, James Donaldson. Donaldson took him 
to the rising shipping firm of James and George 
Burns, and the Burnses sent for their Liverpool 
agent, David Maclver. Finally, after a dinner 
with George Burns and a breakfast next morning 
with Napier, Burns and Maclver agreed to take 
the matter up. Cunard agreed to everything, and 
George Burns set out to find the partners. His 
first call wasion William Connal, a leading West 
India merchant, who gave him # short answer: 
“ I know nothing of steamers, but as you say it is 
a good thing, put me down.” .Others followed 
suit, and the list was made up with ease within 
four days. 

MINES IN CUBA.—‘ Prospector’: While 
there are probably large undeveloped mineral 
resources in other provinces of Cuba, mining as 
an employing industry is practically confined to 
Santiago. The copper mines once so success- 
fully exploited are being reopened, but do not 
yet appear in labor statistics. Manganese mines 
have been developed since the American occu- 
pation, about 125 men being regularly employed 
at eighty-five cents American money for a ten- 
hour day. This is surface working, and the 
mines are some distance from the city of Santi- 
ago. The iron mines of this province employ 
over four thousand men when sufficient labor 
can be obtained. 

EcLipsEs.—‘L. M. B.”: In the year 1903, 
according to William Bellamy, there will be four 
eclipses, two of the sun and two of the moon. 
Those of the sun occur on March 28and Sept. 20, 
and will be boch invisible in the United States. 
The moon will rise partially eclipsed April 11 in 
the eastern portions of the United States. The 
eclipse ends at 8.52 P. M., Easterti standard time, 
or 7.52 P. M., Central standard time. The eclipse 
of the mo n, Oct. 6. will begin at 5.40 A. M., 
Pacific standard time, which is shortly before the 

















your things all sold out—horse and wagon and 








everything—and your wife saying you’re no kind 


stumps left them. The unfortunate rat, how 
ever, was captured and put to the torture. 


moon sets in the extreme 
United States. western portions of the 


was very simple. The water issued drop by dro 
through a small orifice, falling intoa posh iD 
which a light floating body marked the height of 
the water as it rose. Later the time was marked 
by adial with a hand governed by a float. Cent- 
uries after this some very ingenious water-clocks 
were made by the monks of Jerusalem. 

FIRE ALARM.—‘S. T.”: Various means have 
been adopted to insure only the proper use of 
fire alarm boxes which are generally made key- 
less, in these days in order to save, in the event 
of a fire, valuable time otherwise spent in run- 
ning about and hunting up the key. Perhaps 
.the most popular of these is a device in quite 
general use which starts ringing a large alarm 
gong the moment the door is open and before the 
signaling mechanism can possibly be operated. 
This relies entirely upon the ear to give notice 
that an alarm is being sent from the box. It is 
an open question whether an appeal to the eye 
or to the ear will be the more efficacious, and as 
an example on the other side a device for a 
visible signahng of the fact that the box has 
been opened and is being operated is being ex- 
perimentally tried in Washington, D.C. The 
box is fitted with a system of levers which have 
to be turned before the box can be opened. 
Upon turning the levers a bright flash bursts 
forth from a closed cup above the box. The 
flash can be geen for several blocks at night, and 
will necessarily attract the attention of every- 
body in the vicinity. The levers can be attached 
to fire boxes now in operation, and the cost of 
their installation is stated not to be great. The 
fire authorities of Washington have been greatly 
annoyed by the mischievous small boy and have 
long been in search of a reliable mechanical con- 
trivance to reduce the number of false alarms. 


Curious facts. 


——tThe electrical roads ot the country have a 
nominal capital of $1,600,000,000, employ three 
hundred thousand persons who are paid $250,- 
000,000 a year, and run sixty thousand cars over 
twenty thousand miles of track. Ten miles of 
— road are building to one of steam 
road. 

—In a bog on the island of Zeeland, Den 

mark, a votive bronze chariot has been found 
with the image of a horse ten inches highin front 
and with an inlaid gold sun on one side. 

— One of the oldest coins in the world, the 
German thaler, is disappearing. It is to be 
replaced by a four-mark piece, equivalent to our 
American dollar, as the five-mark silver pieces 
have been found to be too heavy. 

——Alabaster Is a fine-grained variety of gyp- 
sum, either white or delicately shaded, and 
occurs in fine quality at Castelino, Italy, whence 
it is taken to Florence for the manufacture of 
vases, Sgures, etc. 

—Burnt: gypsum is called plaster-of-paris, 
because the Montmartre Gypsum Quarries, near 
Paris, are, and have long been, famous for afford- 
ing it. 

——tThe most economical processes are used in 
the Lake region for the recovery of copper, so 
that it is found that ore yielding 1} per cent. will 
pay costs. 

——Old as the history of the world itself is that 
of the queen of flowers. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans reveled in roses. They were used lav- 
ishly at their feasts. In the time of the republic 
the people had their cups of falernian wine swim- 
ming with blooms, and the Spartan soldiers, after 
the battle of Cirrha, refused to drink any wine 
that was not perfumed with roses, while at the 
regatta of Baiae the whole surface of the Lucrine 
lake was streWn with flowers. 

— Two churches in Neodesha, Mo., have 
offered their bells for sale. The rest of the 
churches have none. The church trustees and 
the pastors agree that the bells are an unneces- 
sary annoyance. 

—tThe word bible furnishes a striking instance 
of a world’s rise from very low to high estate, 
To the bulk of English-speaking folk it now 
means the book of books. In Chaucer’s day it 
meant any book whatever, or scroll—to speak by 
the card, lest equivocation undo us. Tracing the 
word bible straight home we find it as bublos, but 
another name for the papyrus reed of Egypt. 
—tThe United States fish commission experts 
are at work among the Florida keys trying to get 
sponges to growing more satisfactorily there. At 
present five different varieties of sponges are 
found off the south Florida coast, ond it 1s be- 
lieved that the sponge industry is in a fair way to 
be greatly extended. 

—What tremendous power an eagle exerts 
when carrying away a lamb that weighs, say, 
sixty pounds or over! If you take the weight of 
the bird together, seventy-six pounds, then it 
appears to me that an eagle can develop more 
than two-horse power, and must put a strain of 
over 1100 pounds on the muscles of the wings, 
which leads one to think ihat “ birds are stronger 
than mathematics.”’ . 

















Gems of Thought. 
----No one who has not tried it would believe 
how many difficulties are cleared out of a man’s 
road by the simple act of trying to follow 
Christ.— Alexander MacLaren. 
..-- All are weak and all are strong, 
Patience righteth every wrong. 
All good things the will must task, 
All achievements patience ask. 
Chiefly with each others weakness 
Need we patience, love and meekness, 
Who takes ill another’s ill 
Beareth two loads up the hill. 
—James Villa Blake. 
.--- “Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations. Cultivate peace and harmony with 
all. It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, 
and, at no distant period, a great nation to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too novel ex- 
ample of a people always guided by an exalted 
justice and benevolence. Our commercial pol- 
icy should hold an equal and impartial hand, 
neither seeking ner granting exclusive favors or 
preferences.” —Washington’s Farewell Address. 
.... Why should we go to heaven weeping, as if 
we were like to fall down through the earth for 
sorrow? If God were dead (if I may speak so, 
with reverence of Him who liveth for ever and 
ever), we might have cause to look like dead 
folks; but “ the Lord liveth, and blessed be the 
Rock of our salvation.” None have right to joy 
but we; for joy is sown for us, and an ill snmmer 
or harvest will not spill the crop.—Samuel 
Rutherford. 
....“Sneers at the principles of the Declara- 
tion are the vanguard, the miners and sappers, 
of returning despotism. We must repulse them, 
or they will subjugate us.”—A. Lincoln. 
.---If one fights for good behavior, God makes 
one a present of the good feelings.—Juliana H. 
Ewing. 
.--- Absence of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. 
— William Cowper. 
.---Call it imagination, call it wonder, call it 
love, whatever it be that shows us the deeper 
significance of the world and humanity and 
makes the difference between the surface-light of 
sagacity and the interpenetrating glow of wor- 
ship, we owe it whatever highest truth, whatever 
truest guidance we have.—James Martineau. 
.---The test of love is not feeling, but obedience. | 
—William Bernard Ullathorne. 
.---Itis wonderful what miracles God works in 
wills that are utterly surrendered to Him. He 
turns hard things into easy, and bitter things into 
sweet. It is not that He puts easy things in 
the place of the hard, but He actually changes 
the hard thing into an easy one.—Hannah Whit- 
all Smith. 
..--The enemy of that grand central habit of 
interior patience is haste: haste of thought, haste 
of judgment, haste of manner, haste of speech. 
Even natural powers of every kind become true 
strength, when they work submissively and har 
moniously under the direction of Divine light and 
the movement of Divine grace; and this discip- 
lined subjection at every point under the domin- 
jon of Christ our Lord, ruling us by His grace, 
makes the soul the serene organ of the Holy 





----In such a moment you doubt all: whether 


or God, or a beautiful fable. You ask 

like Pontius Pilate, What is true? In am ao 
hour what remains? I reply obedience. Act— 
be merciful and gentle, honest; force yourself to 
abound in little services; try to do good to 
others; be true to the duty that you know. And 
7 o Angs sation the human heart, by the Word 

»you s not — 
= be left to doubt.—F. W 


----Live for something. Do good and leave 
behind you a monument of virtue that the storm 
of time can never destroy. Write your name 
in kindness, love and mercy on the hearts of 
thousands you come in contact with year by year; 
you will never be forgotten.—Chalmers. : 











Home Dressmaking. 
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4217 Womans Bk * 
4306 Woman’s Collar- 
32 to 40 bust, ette, One Size. 


Woman’s Blouse. 4317. 
The blouse is arranged overa smoothly fitted lining 
that closes at the centre front. The fronts are tucked 
to yoke depth at the shoulders and for the entire length 
at the centre and are made to blouse slightly over the 
belt. The tucks at the centre meet over the hems, 
through which the closing is made and, with those at 
the shoulders, are stitched with corticelli silk. The 
trimming, which gives a stole suggestion at the 
front, forms bands at the back that are applied over 
the waist on indicated lines, and are extended to 
form the postillion. The sleeves are full and are 
gathered into novel cuffs at the wrists. The neck is 
finisned with a pointed stock and at the waist is worn 
a belt. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5g yards 21 inches wide, 4} yards 27 inches wide 
or 22 yards 44 inches wide. 
The pattern, 4317, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36,38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


Woman's Fancy Collarette. 4306. 
The collarette is made with the fitted cape collar, to 
which the frills are attached, and a standing collar 
that is cut away in front and concealed by the ruche. 
At the front edge are ties and rosettes. The ruche is 
double and plaited at the centre, but the frills are 
edged with a tiny quilling, then laid in plaits at the 
upper edge. 
The quantity of material required is 6} yards 21 
inches wide or3 yards 44 inches wide, with 4 yard of 
all-over lace for collar. 
The pattern, 4306, is cut in the medium size only. 














4316 Giri's Tam 
3315 Tucked Skirt O’Shanter Caps, 
20 to 26 waist. 4,8 and 14 yrs. 


rs Woman's Tucked Skirt. 4315. 


Consisting of Yoke, Centre Portion and Flounce. 
Skirts tucked horizontally are much in vogue and 
are essentially chic and smart worn by women of 
slender proportions. This stylish model is admirable 
in every way and provides grace and beauty without 
undue effort. The original is made of black canvas 
veiling stitched with black corticelli silk, but all 
soft and pliable materials are suitable, and the tucks 
ean be held by fancy stitching or trimmed with bands 
or braid if preferred. 

The skirt is cut in three sections, each of which is 
circular, the yoke, the centre portion and the flounce. 
The tucks are laid in on indicated lines and serve 
effectually to conceal the seams. The back is plain, in 
habit style. The upper edge can be completed by 
means of a belt or cut in‘ dip outline and underfaced 
or bound, and the closing is made invisibly at the 
centre back. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 12 yards 21 ,inches wide or 5j yards 44 inches 
wide. 

The pattern, 4315, is cut in sizes for a 20, 22, 24 and 
26-inch w aist measure. 





Girl's Tam O'Shanter Caps. 4316. 
In Two Different Styles. 

The plain cap consists of a round crown that is 
plaited at the edge and joined to the band that fits 
the head comfortably, the left side being held by a 
rosette and two quills. 
The full cap is gathered up closely at the centre and 
held by a large fiat round button that forms the 
crown, then gathere d at the outer edge and joined to 
the band, which is finished with a flat bow of black 
velvet ribbon. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is, for plain cap, § vard inany width; for full cap, 
J yard 21 inches wide, 3 yard 27 inches wide or g yard 
44 inches wide. 
The pattern, 4316, is cut in three sizes, small (equiva- 
lent to 4 years), medium (equivalent to 8 years), and 
large (equivalent to 14 years). 
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4317 Woman’s Blouse,4318 Child's Roiapers, 
32 to 40 bust. ? 4and6 yews. 


Woman’s Blouse with ‘‘ Slot-Seam” Effect. 
: 4217. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 


The foundation lining is smoothly fitted and closes 
at the centre front, but separately from the outside. 
The waist consists of fronts and back that are laid 
in narrow tucks, which are turned toward one an- 
other in groups of twoand are stitchea flat to form 
the “ slot seams.” The closing is effected beneath the 
left plait of the centre group and is invisible. The 
sleeves are in bishop style, but are arranged in“ slot 
seams” at their upper portions which fall free to 
form soft puffs at wrists. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4 yards 21 or 27 inches. wide, 33 yards 32 inches 
wide or 2} yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4217, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





Child’s Rompers. 4318. 
The rompers are made with a front yoke, to which 
the combined front body and leg portions are at- 
tached, and back body portions to which the 
drawers are attached, by means of buttons and 
buttonholes worked in the band. The fronts 
are gathered at the upper edge, so giving suffi- 
cient fullness for both comfort and appearance, 
and are supplied with.a pocket that is a boon 
to both mother and child. The backs of the body 
are plain across the shoulders and are extended 
below the waist line to form triangular underlaps. 
The leg portions are opened at the sides, aud the fall 
is gathered into a band that is continued to form the 
belt. The neck is finished wi.b a turn-over collar 
and the sleeves are simply full, gathered into bands 
at the wrist. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
porte  alemaa wide or 24 yards 36 inches 
wide. 
The pattern, 4318, is cut in sizes for children of 2, 4 
and 6 years of age. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly.. Mail orders filled 








Spirit, for the animating, controlling and guiding 
of our souls.—William Bernard Ullathcrne.._—_- 
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promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
Ax, Boston, Mass. — 


Christianity be true; whether Christ was a man 
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The Horse. 
FRE 


Testing for Lemeness. 

Broken knees are not always from acci- 
dent, and it is necessary to find out if the 
horse is a habitual stumbler. Examine the 
canon bone for evidence of splint, which is 
a common ailméht of horses, and also very 
often we find ah ‘abnormality between the 
carpal and metacarpal bones, the fetlock 
and the pasterp. Any enlargement of the 
pastern constitutes an unsoundness, as 
probably the result of ringbune. oi 

Pass the hand down the back of the leg 
and first examine the elbow for capped 
elbow; theno e the back tendons, noting 
especially the*pne next the bone. This 
ligament Orte'the greater part of the 
horse’s wei; prevents displacement 
of the fetlock. If there is av enlargement 
it may be the regult of some strain to the 
tendons, andthis may be considered an un- 
soundness. “In order to carefully examine 
the foot, itis necessary to remove the shoe, 
and find out if. there isa bad smelling dis- 
charge from thé frog. Thisis called thrush. 
Corns are a source of unsoundness; notice, 
when: pariig the*horn, and if there is a 
blood stain in the heel it is an indication of 
corns. Also notice if the foot is normal 
in size and shape. By the term “side- 
bone ” is understood that the cartilage has 
turned into bone, a condition often found 
in old horses. In a young and sound horse 
it should be gristly or elastic. This side- 
bone is to be found just above the heel of 
the hoof. It causes lameness, and is an 
upsoundness. 

The best way of examining the hock is 
to take the animal from different stand- 
points and compare the two hocks to see 
that there is no difference. Then feel for 
enlargements. The experience of the ob- 
server is important here, and some spavins 
are only to be detected by a very careful 
touch. After examining with the fingers, 
we pass on to examine the canon bone, the 
fetlock and the pastern just in the same 
manner as in the foreleg. An injured or 
bruised hock will at once indicate an injury, 
very often done by the horse itself, thus 
proving it to bea kicker. Itis an unsightly 
blemish. 

Examine the hind foot for evidences of 
“thrush,” which is more common in the 
hind foot than the fore foot, and the pas- 
tern for ‘“‘scratches.”’” Sidebone is un- 
known in the hind foot. 

Examine the joints if they are of a nor 
mal size, as *“‘ knuckling ”’ is another ailment 
in horses. This, however, is more due to 
hard work than unsoundness. Some horses 
are born this way. 

Navicular disease is generally seen in con- 
tracted feet. Put the hurse with contracted 
feet in motion, and we observe the peculiar 
way in which it moves as if they were 
tender. This-is an indication of sore feet. 

Dr. F. TORRENCE. 
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I think every man with one hundred 
acres of land should raise one colt each year. 
He can doso with very little extra outlay, as 
a mare will do most kinds of farm work and 
raise a colt.—John Goodhouse. 
>. 

Clover hay is all right for horses if it is 
free from dust and well cured. It isa rich 
food and goes further than timothy. The 
trouble is that most clover hay is injured in 
curing. 

















The United States Government has taken 
measures to protect the horses used on the 
rural delivery routes and other Govern- 
mental work, and has adopted a new section 
in the provisions for contracts requiring 
contractors and drivers to keep the horses 
they use in good condition. The order will 
affect one hundred thousand horses used on 
Government contracts in the West and thou- 
sans of drivers. Cruel treatment while in 
the service will be considered cause for im- 
posing a fine on the contractor or requiring 
the dismissal of the driver. 
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Dan Patch (1.595), the famous son of the 
great Joe Patchen (2.103), was sold at a 
reported price of $60,000, the largest price 
ever paid for a pacing horse. The buyer is 
M. W. Sturgis of Minneapolis. 








Notes from Washington, D. C. 


When Mr. Fairchild of the Department of 
Agriculture was in Sumatra this year, he 
asked the growers of the famous Sumatra 
cigar wrappers. what they thought of the 
idea of America Sumatra wrappers in Con. 
necticut under artificial shade. They 
seemed incredulous that anything could 
come of the experiment which would affect 
their sales. Yet the result of last year’s 
Connecticut crop indicates that we may 
raise all our own Sumatra leaf. Why not? 
Look at the figures of a plat grown under 
the supervision of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The area covered in this work ag- 
greguted 35.88 acres. The average total cost 
of the shade per acre was $286. The cost of 
fertilizers averaged $45.31. The cost of 
cultivation, iicluding the preparation of 
the seedbed or the purchase of the plants 
where no seedbed was constructed, was 
$47.94 per acre. ‘The cost of harvesting, in- 
cluding the priming, stringing, hanging 
and taking down and tying the tobacco, 
averaged $137.93 per acre. The fermenta- 
tion, sizing, assurting and baling aver- 
age'l $139.29 per acre. ‘‘ The total cost 
of the crop, including the shade, fertilizers, 
cultivation, harvesting (fermentation, siz- 
ing, assorting and baling), as nearly as this 
could be determined from the accounts kept 
by tne farmers and by the department 
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agents, varied from $613.42 to $849.55 per 
acre, or an average of $657.17.”’ The total 
yield of Sumatra tobacco was 51,308 pounds, 
or an averageof 1430 pounds of cured tobacco 
per acre. Of this crop about seventy-one 
per cent. was wrappers, sixteen per cent. 
seconds and thirteen per cent. trash. The 
cost of finished product, including cost of 
warehouse work, and allowing for the loss 
in this stage of the work, is estimated at 
about fifty-one cents per pound. During 
the summer of 1901 a portion of this crop of 
Sumatra tobacco was sold at an -average 
price of $1.91 per pound, prices ranging 
from $1.40 to $2.50 per pound. 


Live stock is sometimes fed on strange 
luxuries. The delicious California raisin 
grapes, such as the Tokay and the Muscatel, 
which are retailed throughout the Eastern 
States as high as twenty cents a pound, 
make excellent hog food in the vineyard. 
In many of the great California vineries the 
hogs can be seen gathering the second 
picking of these grapes, after the raisin 
crop has been picked. This is possible as 
the vines are recumbent. At times when 
aisins have been very cheap, seconds have 
often been fed to California horses and 
mules which thrive upon them. For 
Several years molasses has been a staple 
horse feed in Louisiana. All the draft stock 
on the sugar plantations are fed molasses, 
or a mixture of oats or corn and molasses. 
Within the year a process has been per- 
fected for drying and powdering mixed 
molasses and grain which is said to make a 
splendid feed. ‘‘ Sugar animals” which 
are fed mainly on molasses are worth a 
quarter more than the mules and horses on 


Fruit, we are told, should be well washed 
before eating. A German bacteriologist is 
authority for the statement that twenty- 
four million bacteria inhabit the skins of a 
pound of cherries. -Currants have twenty- 
two million to the pound, but grapes only 
sixteen million. 


Our annual exportation of agticultural 
implements is now over $10,000,000. 


Notwithstanding the increase in the pro- 
portion of improved farm lands in the 
United States as shown by the census, ana 
the popular cry that the tendencies among 
the majority of our farm boys have been 
citywards during the last decade, the value 
of agricultural products in the United States 
has increased ninety-two per cent., and that 
with an increase ofonly fifteen per cent. in 
the area of cultivated land. This can mean 
only one thing—better farming—the em- 
ployment of vastly improved metanods. 


Pure food is making some progress this 
Congress. On a vote of seventy-two to 
twenty-one, the House passed the other day 
the pure-food bill. As the bill now stands, 
it inhibits the introduction into any State or 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, or 
from any foreign country, or to ship toany 
foreign country any article of food or drug 
which is adulterated or misbranded. It 
also inhibits the shipping or receiving or 
delivering of any food so adulterated in any 
of the regions:named. The bill requires 
that all animals used for food shall be 
slaughtered. The closing section provides 
that any article of food or drug that is mis- 
branded, within the meaning of the meas- 
ure, and is transported or is being trans- 
ported, shall be liable to confiscation by a 
process or libel, for condemnation in the 
United States courts. 

A report received from the Nevada Ex- 
periment Station makes some sensible 
suggestions about the disposal of dead ani- 
mais on the farm, and comments on the 
danger of spreading contagion through the 
careless leaving around of dead bodies. 
Burning ‘dead bodies is recommended. if 
they are to be buried, plant them well under 





ground away from any stream and scatter 
over them a liberal quantity of unslacked 
lime. 


For the eleven months of 1902, ending with 
November, the exports of breadstuffs were 
only $168,000,000, against an average for the 
corresponding months of the preceding 
five years of $240,000,000. This decrease 
was duelargely to the exceptionally short 
corn crop of last year, the exports of this 
grain being so far this year only nine million 
bushels, against one hundred million bush- 
els forthe eleven months of last year. For- 
ign shipments of oats have also been thus 
far on'y 5,500,000 bushels, against twenty- 
five million bushels last year. Wheat ex- 
ports have been 120,000,000 bushels, against 
168,000,000 bushels last year. 


The Agricultural Department is - getting 
ready for its annual seed broadcasting made 
at the instance of congressmen wanting re- 
election. 


Both our butter and cheese exportations 
seem to have fallen off very considerably 
this year. For the eleven menths of 1902 
up to Dec. 1, butter exports were $1,450,000, 
and cheese exports $1,896,000, against butter 
$3,750,000, and cheese $2,835,000 in the eleven 
months of 1901. 

By an executive decree of the Mexican 
government, the import duty on wheac has 
been reduced from $2.08 tu twenty cents 
(gold standard) per one hundred kilograms 
(220.46 pounds). This decree went into 
effect on Nov. 15, 1902, and is to remain in 
force until March 31, 1903. The object of 
this measure is to relieve the present 
scarcity of wheat. 

The chemistry bureau of the Department 
of Agriculture is having trouble with its 
experiments on human food adulterations. 
Several young men were engaged to go on 
a prescribed diet of adulterated foods to 
allow the chemists to aetermine to what 
extent they might be deleterious for human 
consumption. Now, it seems that mind has 
moce effect than matter. One of the sub- 
jects is growing thin on the diet, through 
constant worry over the effect itis going to 
have on his vonstitution, and another one, 
who does not believe the adulterations con- 
tain anything injurious, eats heartily and is 
growing fat. Cold science will have a hard 
time to draw any useful deductions. 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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Care of Milk 

In the recent bulletins of the Michigan 
station, C. E. Marshall brings out the new 
points of cooling and airiug milk. He finds 
that milk should be aired while still warm, 
and the process should be slow and carried 
on over an extensive surface. The cooling 
should directly follow the airing. 

A strainer consisting of fine gauze and 
four layers‘of cheesecloth was found most 
effective at the Cornell station. Milk kept 
50° remained practically unchanged for sev- 
eral days; milk at 98°, 80°, 70° and 6v°, 
soured at the end of twenty-seven, thirty, 
forty-eight and seventy-two hours, respect- 
ively. Milk should be reduced to 50° as 
soon asspossible after airing and kept as 
cool as possible until used. 








Foot and Mouth Disease in Vermont. 

By the shipment of a part of a carload 
of affected cattle from Massachusetts to 
central Vermont and distribution among 
farmers in several towns, the disease quickly 
gained a firm foothold which required much 
time, labor and expense tocircumvent and 
eradicate. Of course nothing was known 
of the presence of the disease when the 
cattle were shipped. 

The country, and the agricultural — 
particularly, is to be sincerely congratu- 
lated on having a national bureau of ani- 
mal industry, of capacity and scope of action, 


to deal quickly and firmly with such a diffi- 
cult and serious matter. With the prompt 
action of this organization, ably seconded 
by the proper State authorities, good prog- 
ress has been made in_ preventing the 
spread of the disease, while the work of 
its eradication was also forwarded with 
the greatest possible dispatch. 

Meantime, there is much inconvenience 
and some loss experienced in the other parts 
of the State, where there is ne knowledge of 
the presence of the disease, on account of 
the embargo placed on the shipment of stock 
out of the State. 

It is well for our farmers that the disease 
did not make its appearance a month or two 
earlier, when heavy shipments of stock 
were being made to Bostun and New York. 
It is to be hoped that during the winter sea- 
son it will be thoroughly eradicated and the 
channels of commerce and trade again be in 
operation. We shall then, indeed, have 
cause for thankfulness that the country is 
free from an active, highly contagious and 
dreaded disease. 

As showing the extreme carefulness that 
is being exercised in relation tu carrying 
this disease from one place to another, a 
dispatch states that the authorities of the 
State of New York are now prohibiting the 
shipping uf hay from Vermont. 





Franklin County, Vt. E. R. TOWLE. 
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The Cow’s Vacation. 


The record of the dairy herd at the Min- 
nesota Experiment Station shows invariably 
that the cows @o better when given a rest of 
from six to ten weeks than when milked up 
tilla week or two before calving. Some 
cases would indicate, however, that cows 
aremuch more subject to milk fever after,a 
long rest than a shortone. There can be no 
set rule as to how long a cow should be dry, 
as this will depend upon the age, condition, 
breed and quality of the individual animal. 
A heifer or young cow should be milked 
longer than an old cow. Ifthe heifer ge:s 
along rest the first year she may form the 
tendency to dry up early. A cow much 
run down in flesh and strength should be 
given time to build up. A good dairy cow 
will milk longer than a poor cow. {t would 
be practical to milk the dairy cow ten 
months of the year, while in case of some 
common cows it might not be profitable to 
milk more than seven. Taking it allin all, 
it will be found most practicable to give the 


ing periods, and on the average Minnescta 
farm this rest should be in midsummer 
when the other work of the farm is must 
rushing. 
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Form of Beef Cattle. 


There is no other one feature of the busi- 
ness of beef production quite so important 
as to have the right kind of an animal, an 
animal possessing the desired form com- 
bined with plenty of quality. Bear in mind 
that width of back, loin and hindquarters 
are indispensable in the good steer. The 
three factors which determine the selling 
price of the steer on any of our leading 
mar ets are percentage, that is, per cent. 
of dressed weight to live weigh:; quality, 
that is, a thick covering of good flesh ov-r 
back and loin, and proportion, which means 
as much weight as pussible in the back, 
loin and hindquarters, where the high- 
priced cuts are to be founda. 
lowa. W. J. KENNEDY. 








Fowls Kill Insect Foes. 
Mature fowls cannot be liberated in gar- 
dens without much danger of their doing 
more injury than good to the plants. But 
if-they are allowed to follow the plow and 
cultivator when these implements are in. 
use, they will pick up and unearth many 
grubs, beetles, grasshoppers, cutworms and 





earthworms, most of which are injurious 


cows about two moths rest between milk- - 





to the gardens. Hens will do little, if any 
harm among field crops when following the 
cultivator. Where native birds are scarce, 
little chicks kept in the garden, with the 
old hens confined in coops, will largely take 
the place of other birds by eating most of 
the smaller insects within their reach. 
Wareham, Mass. E. H. Forsusu. 
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Hints to Cattle Breeders. 


The heifer should not be bred until 14 to 
two years old. If bred at 14 years she 
should be left without breeding for four to 
six months after the first calf. 

The young bull must be fed with not too 
coarse fodder in order to prevent it from 
becoming pot bellied. He should have daily 
exercise for his health.. He should not be 
used for breeding until 14 years old. Keep 
the bull exercised—preferably by driving 
him, whereby he may be useful; his breed- 
ing power and temper are improved thereby. 

Watch when the cows are in heat, other- 
wise they may be dry when the milk is 
worth the most. The pregnant cow should 
be handled carefully; rough handling may 
cause her to abort and reduce the yield. 
Give her plenty of feed, the fetus needs 
nourishment also. Don’t give her bloating 





or musty feed—that may cause her to aburt. |. 


Keep her dry for at least a few week. 
fore calving, this will increase the , 
yield later. When calving she shou): 
be tied, but have her own stall. |), 
eed too high for a few days after ca! 
order to prevent milk fever. \\ 
calved she should be covered with a \ 


blanket, and be kept ina place free . 
draughts. 
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On the feed market are a conside: 
number of very inferior feeds, which 
sist of oat hulls, rice hulls, coffee |, 
ete., which cannot form a profitable 
chase at any price. In buying fee: 
supplement his home-grown supp); 
dairyman’s aim should be to secure di- 
ble and palatable protein on the mos 
sonable terms and in the most econ. 
forms. Fally half of the different an: 
tinct brands of feed analyzed at the ° 
Jersey Experiment Station do not . 
his requirements in this respect.—P;.: 
D. Voorhees. 





Fruit growers need not as yet take 
literally the reports of the total destru: 
of fruit buds. in New England ). 
orchards. It is true that the cold .- 
came suddenly when the trees were 
paratively full of sap and thus expos. 
injury. But in such instances, in 
years, it has been found that a few 
have survived almost unnoticed, and : 
by their full development have unexpec:, 
given a fair crop. Only a smail per «. 
of the buds formed are really nee: 
Quality and size of fruit are wanted ra: 
than number, and a large proportion 0 
young peaches are ordinarily thinned 
by the commercial grower. 
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STANDARD HORSE BOOK 


By D. MAGNER 
The well-known authority or 
and Treating Horses. 
CONTENTS 














14. Miscellaneous Habits. 18. Feeding and Watering. 


15. Teaching Tricks. 19. How to Tell the Exact 
16. Equestrianing. Age. 
17. Stables. 20. Shoeing. 

Four Entire Chapters Devoted to the 


DISEASES of HORSES and Their TREATMENT 


The author’s system of controlling and 
educating vicious and unmanageal)le 
horses reveals such startling results as to 
nave been the cause of wonder to the best 
students of the horse in the world and 
comprises secrets of priceless value which 
nad been taught by the author, only 
under an oath of secrecy, at large prices, 
and are now for the first time given in 
this book. 

This volume teaches how, by the proper 
leading out and leading up of his facuities 
the colt becomes a useful horse. 

Hundreds of well-known men have ex- 
pressed the opinion that Mr. Maguer’'s 
system is the best and most humane 
in existence. 

J. I. Case, owner of J. I. C. says: 

“This book ought to be understood by 
every one who handles horses.’’ 

D. G. Sutherland, President Michigan 
State Veterinary Association, adds: 

“This book contains the most useful 
information to the owner of a horse that 
it has ever been my privilege to examine 
in any single volume or work.”’ 5 

Large Quarto Volume; 638 Pages: over 
one thousand illustrations 


Price alone, $2.50 postpaid. One 
new subscription to the Massachu- 
setts Ploughman, one year, and 
Magner’s Standard Horse Book, 
$4.00. 
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